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WHAT WAS IN MY HEART 
BISHOP 0, P. FITZGERALD. 
\ { Y brethren who were present at the 
Boston Methodist Preachers’ 


Meeting on Monday, Sept. 16, which was 
turned into a special memoria! service for 


President McKinley, could scarcely fail to | 


notice that it was difficult for metocon-| 3 ‘The death of President McKinley | 


trol my feeling or my utterance on that 
sad occasion. Through the courtesy and 
brotherly kindness of my brethren I was 
iutroduced early and unexpectedly, and 
it was but natural that I should say some 


things not wholly relevant, or leave un- | high example should make a channel of 


said some things that were in my heart 
then and there. What I did then feel, 
and do feel now, may be given in the 
words following : 

1. Themurder of President McKinley 
means a trumpet-call to the citizens of our 
republic to a fresh and completer conse- 
cration to the cause of law and order. 
Anarchy, mobocracy, and all kindred 
errors and abominations, must be extir- 
pated by the moral sentiment and unpur- 
chased and unterrified ballots of a free 
people, a people who love liberty regulated 
by law, and will maintain it at all haz- 
ards and at any cost. 

2. The murder of President McKinley 
means a still closer fellowship among our 
people of all sections of our republic. The 
already solid bonds of our union are 
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Chief Magistrate of the nation. The 
personal good-will to the dead President, 
which pervaded the nation, is transmuted 
into a patriotic affection that more than 
ever signifies the good-will of every good 
| citizen for all other good 
| America. 





means that the purity, fidelity and tender- 
ness of his home life have become an 
| inspiration and a pattern for all our 
| people. In the most sacred of all human 
relations he was faithful unto death. His 
| blessing to every home in our nation. 

4. The death of President McKinley 
| points this moral of his life, namely, that 


citizens of 





| 
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| cemented by this vicarious death of the | bas, in sosignal a manner, proved its merits 


by incurring the stupid hate of unscholarly 
bigots. 





PUBLISHER’S COLUMN 


OW is the time for the ministers and 

the people to make a united and 

persistent effort, through the Special Offer, 

to increase the circulation and usefulness 
of ZIon’s HERALD. 

Let the ministers take a current issue of 


| the paper into the pulpit, and, calling the 
_attention of the people, page by page, to 


its contents, announce that it can be 


secured until 1903 for $2.50, the price of 


|one year’s regular subscription. 
£ 


| Christian lineage, Christian nurture, and | 


| Christian discipleship impart a special 
charm to human character, and add a 
crowning glory to civic greatness. 

Boston, Sept. 18. 


| 
| 


/GooD NEWS FOR BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY 


| From Boston Advertise: 





HE Divinity School of Boston Univer. 
sity is to be congratulated. Just at 
the opening of its year’s work comes the 
press dispatch trom Olympia, Wash., 
announcing that at the Puget Sound Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev. H. D. Brown, of Seattle, introduced a 
set of resolutious recommending a boycott 
ot the Divinity School of Boston University, 
because instruction in “ the higher criti- 
cism ”’ is given to theological students in 
that institution. 

This attack is precisely on a par with 
what would be the attack on Harvard Uni- 
versity if an attempt were made to boycott 
that institution on account ot the teaching 


the most recently developed facts relating 
to the manners, institutions and literature 
of the ancient Greeks. In a word, New 
England’s Methodist School of Theology is 
under fire because’ its professors are up to 
date. The “higher criticism” means 
neither more nor less than the results of 
scientific methods applied to the study of 
the authorship, dates, allusions, geograph- 
ical and historical, and literary character- 
istics, of the books of the Old Testament. 
A divinity college which did not teach the 
processes and results ot the higher criti- 
cism,and a young clergyman who did not 
posegess such knowledge, would be no more 
qualified tor the pastorate of a church, in a 
fairly intelligent community at the present 
time, than a physician would be qualified 
to practice his profession, if, having but 
just been graduated trom a medical school, 
he knew nothing of anti-toxine or the X- 
| ray. 

The Divinity School of Boston University 
is to be congratulated, not only on account 
of the compliment just paid (the more val- 
uable because unintended), but also tor the 
reason that Boston University graduates in 
divinity will find particularly good open- 
ings on the Pacific coast. The probability 
is that the presiding Bishop at the next 
Puget Sound Conference will receive an ap- 
plication from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Seattle, of which Rev. H. D. 
Brown is now pasior, to send as his suc- 
cessor a Boston University man. Anyhow, 
there will be Methodist churches in all the 
live, growing and wide-awake communities 
in that part of the country, that will be stirred 
up by this boycott foolishness, to secure, 
if possible, for their pulpits, pastors bear- 
ing diplomas trom an institution which 
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| Offer? 
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of the latest discoveries in astronomy, or | 


Then 
follow up this announcement with a 
house-to-house canvass among the people. 

Our readers can help the canvass very . 
much by calling the attention of non - 
subscribers to the paper. 

New subscribers may hand their names 
to their minister and go upon the list at 
thereby receiving the paper for 
fifteen months for $2.50; and they can 
pay the minister for the same at any time 
before the next Annual Conference. 

Whenever the minister desires a limited 
number of copies to use in the canvass, 
they will be sent on application to the 
publisher, or sample copies will be sent to 
addresses furnished. 

Will ministers please begin the canvass 
at once, so that new subscribers may 
secure the full advantage of the Special 
BeGin! Brain! Brain! 
Address, 

GEORGE E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





The National Mutual Church Insurance 
Company is now protecting over thirteen 
million of dollars’ worth ot Methodist 
property — a much larger business than 


| many ot the old line companies have — and 
| the total grows steadily day by day. They 





have been on a dividend paying basis tor 
some time. This remarkable growth is 
due to the fact that they save Methodist 
money tor churches that always carry in- 
surance, and place the expense in the an- 
nual budget where it can be handled easier 
in small amounts yearly rather than in or- 
casional chunks. They enable thousands 
oi our churches to insure that have been 
unable to meet Stock Company terms. 
They are at this moment protecting between 
5,000 and 6,000 such churches. Heretofore 
thousands of dollars worth of property, the 
result of hard work and great sacrifice on 
the part of a faithful membership, has gone 
up in smoke each year; a permanent loss 
to Methodism in some instances. Every 


, added policy assists in iraproving the loss 
| ratio and in bringing the expense within 
|reach of a larger number of struggling 


| 
| 


churches. 
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NO CHANGES IN THE CABINET 


HERE are many gratifying indica- 
tions that President Roosevelt meant 
exactly what he said when he declared 
that he would continue the policy of the 
late President McKinley. He asked the 
members of the cabinet in good faith to 
remain in office, and they in equal good 
faith have all consented to do so. This 
action on the part of the Executive and 
the heads of departments has done much 
to establish confidence in the new admin- 
istration and to win friends for President 
Roosevelt. Other gratifying incidents are 
the continuation of Mr. Cortelyou as 
private secretary, and the announcement 
that Dr. Rixey, Mr. McKinley’s family 
physician, who now holds the title of 
Medical Inspector, would be appointed 
Surgeon-General, to succeed Surgeon-Gen-. 
eral W. K. Vap Reypen, who will retire 
next December. The appointment of Dr. 
Kixey is in fulfillment of a promise made 
to him by Mr. McKinley. President 
Roosevelt has also announced the appoint- 
ment of W. B. Ridgely, of. Springfield, 
I1l., as Comptroller of the Currency, to 
succeed Mr. Dawes, whose resignation 
will take effect Oct. 1. Mr. McKinley 
had signed Mr. Ridgely’s commission just 
before going to Buffalo. Mr. Cortelyou, 
who has been continued as private secre- 
tary, is especially qualified for the posi- 
tion by virtue of long service and natural 
ability. He has greatly endeared himself 
to the American people by his faithfulness 
and resourcefulness at the time Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was shot and during the sad days 
that followed. 


CHINESE TROOPS IN PEKIN 
W ITH picturesque and impressive 

ceremonies the Chinese troops re- 
entered Pekin last week, and at the same 
time the Americans and Japanese marched 
through the gates and took up their juar- 
ters outside the walls. At the appointed 
time the American and Japanese troops 
were drawn up at the inner gate in the 
presence of a throng of curious, gaping 
spectators. Chinese civil and military 


officials to the number of several hundred, 
clad in brilliant costumes, together with 
diplomats, officers and ladies, were assem- 
bled in the plaza outside. 


Prince Ching 





and General Chiang, the Governor of 
Pekin, met the Japanese and American 
commanders, and profusely thanked them 
for the protection they had so graciously 
afforded the palace. Appropriate re- 
sponses were made by General Yamani 
and Major Robertson, the Chinese and 
Japanese bands played, and the foreign 
soldiers marched out through the gates 
they had battered in over a year ago. After 
their departure the Chinese unfurled their 
flags and distributed guards at the various 
gates. In the evening the Chinese officials 
gave a banquet to the Japanese officers. 
The Americans were invited, but declined 
because of the death of President McKin- 
ley. 





POLICE REFORM IN CHICAGO 


IGOROUS inquiries are being made 
by the Chicago grand jury into the 
charges against certain police officials of 
that city now up for investigation. In- 
dictments have been returned against 
Lieutenant Peter J. Joyce, Detective Ser- 
geant John Cramer, and Detective John 
J. Tracy on a charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the State. It is claimed that evi- 
dence has been laid before the State’s at- 
torney charging that twenty-five or more 
saloon-keepers and butchers have been 
conducting business in the Englewood dis- 
trict without licenses, but under police pro- 
tection for which they paid. The grand 
jury is sifting these charges, and addition- 
al indictments are expected soon. The 
prosecution of the officers already indict- 
ed will be commenced at once. 





DEVELOPMENTS .IN POLITICS 


6 pS Bon since the days of King Alfred 

freedom of speech has been the 
prerogative of the English-speaking races, 
but one of the strongest evidences of its 
abuse is the noble victim now lying dead 
in the nation’s Capitol, surrounded by 
weeping thousands.’’ Thus did Judge 
Green express himself in the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention one day last 
week. He made it clear that he did not 
desire to muzzle any one, but wished to 
draw the line clearly between freedom 
and license. The result of his speech was 
that the words ‘‘ freedom of speech ’’ were 
eliminated from the pa-sage in the bill of 
rights in which occurs the expression, 
‘‘guarantee the liberty of the press and 
freedom of speech.’’ In Nebraska, Demo- 
crats and Populisis have fused and placed 
candidates in the field for justice of the 
supreme court and two regents of the uni- 
versity. The Democrats adopted a res- 
olution renewing their allegiance to 
Bryan and the Kansas City platform. In 
Arkansas the campaign for the United 
States senatorship has been formally 
opened, with Senator James K. Jones and 


ex-Governor James P. Clark as the candi- 
dates. 





A BEAUTIFUL RESTING PIACE 


Ley eepenly CEMETERY, where 
rests the body of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley. is a beautiful spot on a 
high knoll overlooking the quiet little city 
of Canton, O. Just inside the stately 
entrance stands the gray stone vault 
where foratime the casket will repose. 
On the day of the funeral the dreary ex- 
terior was completely hidden frem view 
by great masses of flowers banked about 
and above the gray walls. A short dis- 
tance away is the McKinley lot, where 
lie his father, mother, a sister and brother, 
and his two children. However, the re- 
mains of the late President will probably 
be permanently entombed on a lot at the 
highest point in Westlawn Cemetery, and 
a monument erected there that could be 
seen for many miles in all directions. A 
‘* McKinley Monument ’’ movement of 
national scope is taking form, and doubt- 
less ere long the American people will be 
given an opportunity to contribute toward 
a popular fund for that purpose. Pending 
arrangements for the final disposal of the 
body, the stone vault where it now lies 
will be carefully guarded by soldiers. 





A SILENT TRIBUTE 


()* Thursday afternoon, during the 
time that the casket of the late 
President McKinley was being placed in 
the vault at Canton, millions of people all 
over the United States participated in 
the exercises in spirit, if not with their 
bodily presence. In addition to the me- 
morial services held in churches through- 
out the civilized world, the general cessa- 
tion of business, and the mournful tolling 
of bells, in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chivago, by previous arrangement, while 
possibly the buglers were sounding ‘‘ taps ”’ 
at the vault, traffic on land and water in 
the three cities named came to a dead stop 
and remained so for five minutes. In 
New York electric cars were stopped be- 
tween stations by turning off the current 
at the power house. Every kind and 
character of a vehicle came to a halt; 
even the bridge trains waited in the mid- 
dle of the bridge. Ferry-boats, steam- 
boats and tugs in some instances stopped 
in midstream and drifted with the tide. 
Even the elevators in some of the office 
buildings were brought to a standstill. Cab 
drivers pulled up their horses and pedes- 
trians stopped and stood where they were 
during the allotted time. In many places, 
as the crowds waited with bared heads, 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ was started 
and sung almost spontaneously, while 
many persons wept as they sang. ‘The 
one absolutely unique feature, however, 
was the silencing of the telegraph instru- 
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ments throughout the United States. For 
a period of five minutes not a telegraph or 
a cable sounder gave a single tick. In 
order to insure the absolute silence of their 
lines, the Postal Telegraph Company dis- 
connected the dynamos, so that it was im- 
possible to operate the instruments. Even 
the Associated Press wires were not in use 
for the five minutes. 





ROYAL VISITORS IN CANADA 


HE Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York are visiting Canada this 
week. They arrived shortly before the 
death of President McKinley, and out of 
respect for the United States the demon- 
strations were considerably modified. On 
Friday the royal visitors reached Ottawa, 
where they were given a loyal and enthu- 
siastic greeting. They were formally re- 
ceived by Lord Minto, Governor General of 
Canada. On Saturday the Duke unveiled 
the Victorian monument, presented medals 
to the Canadians who had served in 
South Africa, and conferred the honors of 
knighthoed upon a number of distin- 
guished Canadians. The tour will be ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast. The Duke is 
the son of King Edward of England, and 
in the event of the death of his father 
would become king. He is visiting the 
British colonies for the purpose of foster- 
ing the spirit of loyalty and promoting the 
solidarity of the Empire. He has already 
visited South Africa and Australia, 





IN MEMORY OF KING ALFRED 


JS ae EDWARD found that he 

could not attend the celebration of 
the one-thousandth anniversary of the 
death of Alfred the Great, if held on 
Oct. 28, the correct date, and therefore to 
accommodate his majesty the English 
memorial exercises were held last 
week. The name and fame of the 
illustrious English ruler will be honored 
in the United States on Oct. 27-28 by 
a service in St. Paul’s Church, New 
York city, at which there will be a formal 
address and special music. The speaker 
has not yet been chosen. The music will 
be the same as that used at Winchester. 
A fund foran Alfred memorial is being 
raised by the committee in charge of the 
American celebration. One plan proposes 
to establish an Anglo-Saxon library 
in one of the alcoves of the New York 
public library, and another provides 
for the endowment of a lecture series 
upon Anglo-Saxou subjects. 





COLLAPSE OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


T is admitted by the leaders of the steel 
strike, which ended last week, that 
they lost more than they gained in their 
two months’ struggle with the United 
States Steel Corporation. The terms of 
settlement, it appears, specified that all 
mills re-opened by the corporation during 
the strike shall remain non-union, and all 
mills kept closed shall continue under 
union control. With a few exceptions 
the scale of wages remains the same as it 
was before the strike. In the agreement 
signed by President Shaffer the American 
Tin Plate Company in particular agrees 
not to hold prejudice against employees 
by reason of their membership in the 
Amalgamated Association. All the mills 
at Pittsburg and McKeesport started up 
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this week. The United States Steel 
corporation now operates over twenty 
mills with non-union men, whereas, if 
the strikers had accepted the first com- 
promise offered by the steel masters, the 
union would now have control of all but 
seven or eight of the steel mills. The 
failure of the strike is attributed to an 
adverse public opinion fostered by hostile 
daily papers, lack of co-operation on the 
part of other labor organizations, with- 
drawal of credit by merchants, the in- 
junctions issued by the Federal courts, the 
degeneracy of ex-union men who became 
strike breakers, and the unlimited use of 
money by the steel masters in bribing 
union men. 





FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE REAFFIRMED 


FTER witnessing the magnificent 
evolutions of 140,000 French sol- 
diers on the plains of Bethany, France, 
last Saturday, the Czar Nicholas II. of 
Russia and President Loubet of France 
made fraternal speeches in which they 
proclaimed to the world that in the future, 
as in the past, their international pol- 
icies will be identical. Previous to the 
imposing display of the French military 
forces, which embraced every branch of 
the service, the Czar had been non-com- 
mittal on the question of the continuation 
of the alliance. It is assumed, therefore, 
that he was satisfied with the fighting 
possibilities of the French army. The 
Czar was accorded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion wherever he appeared in France. A 
correspondent affirms that his purpose in 
his recent trip was to insure the peace of 
Europe for at least ten years by arrang- 
ing with France and Germany not to en- 
gage in war within that time. It is also 
stated that the Czar and Emperor 
William reached an understanding on 
this point when they met during the 
former’s journey to France. 





SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY 

HE examination of witnesses was 
resumed on Friday, and is still in 
progress. On Monday Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Lewis C. Heilner, navigating 
officer of the ‘‘ Texas’’ during the Span- 
ish war, was on the stand and gave an 
intelligible description of the movements 
of the ‘‘Texas’’ and of the famous 
‘“loop’’ of the ‘‘ Brooklyn.’’ The im- 
portant feature of his testimony was 
that the ‘‘Brooklyn’’ crossed the 
course of the ‘‘ Texas’’ at a distance of 
150 yards, but according to the chart the 
distance was about 1,800 feet. He claimed 
that the chart was inaccurate, and was 
therefore worthless. Much to the sur- 
prise of all present Mr, Hanna, assistant 
to the judge advocate, stated that the 
Government would concede that the 
chart was inaccurate. Mr. Rayner, 
counsel for Admiral Schley, pointed out 
that the accuracy of the chart as officially 
fixing the positions of the vessels was a 
vital point in the controversy. He ex- 
pected to show that the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ was 
never within 2,400 feet of the ‘‘ Texas,’’ 
instead of 150 yards, as claimed by the 
witness, and that at no time were the 
‘‘ Brooklyn’’ and ‘‘ Texas’’ in danger of 
coming together. Commander Heilner 
further testified that at the moment the 
‘Brooklyn’? appeared crossing the 
course of the ‘‘Texas’’ the port engines 
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of the latter ship were reversed. Consid- 
erable time was lost by the ‘‘ Texas ’’ 
coming to a stop to avoid the ‘“‘ Brook- 
lyn,’’ although he admitted that the de- 
lay was not altogether due to the reversal 
of the engines, but that it was partly due 
to an accident to one of the blowers. The 
orders for the ‘‘ Texas’’ to slow down and 
stop were given by Captain Philip, and 
Commander Heilner testified that it was 
by special directions of the captain that 
no entry of the order to stop was made in 
the log of the ‘‘ Texas.’’ The witness ex- 
plained that it was understood that Cap- 
tain Philip kept the matter out of the log 
because of consideration for other officers 
who might possibly be blamed for man- 
aging their vessels so that it would be 
necessary for the ‘‘ Texas ’’ to reverse her 
engines. 





TRIAL OF ANARCHISTS 


HE trial of the assassin of President 
McKinley began in the United 
States Court in Buffalo at 10 o’clock on 
Monday before Judge Truman C. White. 
The interests of the self-confessed murderer 
are being protected with full regard for the 
law. Former Judges Loran L. Lewis and 
Robert O. Titus, lawyers of unquestioned 
integrity and ability, have been assigned 
by the court to defend the prisoner. A 
jury was promptly secured. The assassin, 
in reply to the formal inquiry of the court, 
persisted in pleading ‘ guilty,’’ but his 
lawyers withdrew the plea, and for the 
sake of a fair and formal defence substi- 
tuted a plea of “ not guilty.’’ Of course 
no possible defence can be made except 
that of insanity, and it is not probable 
that this will be pressed. At this writing 
the trial is in progress for the second day; 
and it looks as if 1t would be completed 
and sentence imposed at least by tomor- 
row (Wednesday). As no incriminating 
evidence appears against the alleged anar- 
chists arrested in Chicago, nine men who 
were brought before the court in that city 
were discharged on Tuesday. It is prob- 
able that the same action will be taken 
with Emma Goldman. As yet no com- 
petent testimony is forthcoming to link 
her with the assassin of President McKin- 
ley. 





REFORM IN NEW YORK 


INCE the return of Richard Croker 
the reform situation in New York 

city has become much more interesting to 
those who have been watching the prog- 
ress of the big struggle that is daily 
gathering force in the metropolis. The 
Tammany boss has done little beside 
whip his followers into line and watch 
the movements of the reform combination. 
Croker is reported to have reprimanded 
Devery for his mismanagement in the 
office of chief-of-police. Later a warrant 
was issued for his arrest, but Devery gave 
himself up before the warrant could be 
served, and furnished the necessary bail. 
He will have a hearing before Justice 
Jerome on Wednesday of this week. It 


is thought that enough evidence of extor- 
tion practiced on patrolmen, and of other 
irregularities, has been obtained to enable 
the authorities to force Devery out of his 
position. Coincident with these develop- 
ments the reform party has been casting 
about for a suitable candidate for mayor, 
and at this juncture Seth Low, president 
of Columbia University, is the choice 
of the confereuce committee. 
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GRACIOUS FELLOWSHIP 


OR several weeks Bishop and Mrs. 
O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, have been visit- 
ing our city. By their Christian courtesy 
and delightful fellowship they have won 
all hearts. The Bishop is so fraternal and 
sweet-spirited that he has been most cor- 
dially welcomed at all Methodist gather-- 
ings. For the third time within a few 
weeks we publish a contribution from his 
pen. In connection with it we have pre- 
pared a brief biographical sketch, and pre- 
sent his portrait on our cover. 

He was born in North Carolina of Vir- 
ginia parents in 1829, and belonged at 
least, to use his own language, in a 
chronological sense, to the first families of 
the Old Dominion. He received an aca- 
demic education, closing with the Oak 
Grove Academy, which had considerable 
local celebrity under the principalship of 
Booker Doss, who had methods of his own 
and rules that were not a dead letter. He 
had some experience as a teacher in the 
same region, and thinks his pedagogical 
experience was rather unique. 

By the force of circumstances and nat- 
ural bias he found his way to a printing- 
office, and early acquired a taste for 
journalism that has affected all his life. 
In his own words it may be said that he 
joined the Methodist Church when he 
was two days old — that was the date of 
his baptism. His mother was a woman 
of prayer and mighty faith. He was con- 
verted, in the full sense of the word, at 
Macon, Georgia, in 1553. Soon afterward 
he felt that he was called to preach the 
Gospel, and in 1854 he was admitted on 
trial in the Georgia Conference. In 1855 
he was sent as a missionary to California. 
Here he was a missionary in the mines for 
two years, and pastor at San José, Stockton 
and Santa Rosa, and San Francisco. He 
bechme the editor of the Pacific Coast or- 
gan of his church, the Pacific Methodist, 
and was the contemporary and friend of 
Dr. Eleazar Thomas, editor of the Ca/ifor- 
nia Christian Advocate, whose tragic 
death at the hands of the treacherous 
Modoc Indians makes a graphic ¢hapter 
in California history. They (Thomas 
and Fitzgerald) were not rivals, but 
friends, as Jonathan and David were. He 
was elected to the office of superintendent 
of public instruction of California in 1867 
by the popular vote. Under his adminis- 
tration the University of California was 
founded, and the State Normal perma- 
nently located at San José. He loves Cal- 
ifornia. One of the little episodes in his 
life, of which he delights to speak, is the 
reception tendered him by his brethren of 
the sister branch of Episcopal Methodism 
in Simpson Tabernacle, San Francisco, on 
his first official visit to the Pacific Coast as 
Bishop. 

He was elected editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Nashville, general organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by 
the General Conference held in Atlanta 
in 1878. He held that office twelve years 
(and it was during this time that he and 
the editor of Z1ion’s HERALD learned to 
know and love each other as brothers of 
the tripod). During his editorial connec- 
tion with the paper its circulation was 
quadrupled. In 1890, at the General Con- 
ference held at St Louis, he was elected 
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Bishop. Since then he has been going 
and coming from year to year after the 


manner of his tribe of itinerants. He 
has written the following books: ‘ Chris- 
tian Growth,’’ ‘‘Dr. Summers: A Life- 


Study,’ ‘‘ Life of McFerrin,’ ‘‘ California 
Sketches,’ ‘‘The Whetstone,” ‘ Bible 
Nights,’ ‘‘Centenary Cameos,’’ ‘‘ The 
Epworth League Book,” and ‘“ Sunset 
Views.”’ ‘‘California Sketches,’’ ‘* Chris- 
tian Growth’’ and the ‘Life of Me- 
Ferrin’’ have had the widest circulation. 
‘Sunset Views’’ is the last; a second 
edition has been called for. 

We regret that the Bishop and his wife 
are soon to go back to the South. We 
assure them that they will leave delight- 
ful impressions and memories behind, and 
that their return hither will be joyfully 
hailed. 





BIBLE IGNORANCE 


N exchange, with considerable rel- 
ish of dry humor, tells of a re- 
spected citizen of Lawrence, Kansas, 
who had a long-cherished belief rudely 
shattered by learning, one day, that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were cities, and 
not man and wife. The case is an ex- 
treme one, to be sure, but there is plenty 
of Bible ignorance in these days that is 
almost as absurd and inexcusable. In 
spite of admirable Sunday-school train- 
ing, and an ever-increasing amount of 
valuable and easily accessible literature 
about the Bible, it is to be feared that 
people do not read the good Book itself 
with the faithfulness and earnestness of 
Christians of an earlier day. Possibly 
the very reason is that we read too much 
about the Bible instead of seeking the 
original source for first-hand knowledge 
and vivid personal impressions. It seems 
to be with the Bible a good deal as it is 
with Shakespeare nowadays —the cult 
overtops the vital literature itself; it 
keeps people away from the original text, 
and discourages direct personal acquaint- 
ance with and interpretation of the sub- 
ject-matter of so much learned and philo- 
sophical writing. 

Then there is another reason for current 
Bible ignorance. We are getting so that 
we take the Bible too much for granted — 
just as we do Shakespeare. The common 
people do not read Shakespeare today, 
though in earlier times everybody did 
who read anything solid. And why? 
Because we have heard so much about 
Shakespeare, will we, ni/ we, that we are 
disposed to think we know enough. We 
are ready to take him for granted as the 
greatest of all English classics, and let it 
go at that. We admit Shakespeare — 
and turn to something more novel and 
unexploited. That is quite a general, 
though unconfessed, sentiment among the 
mass of reading people today; and the 
same feeling prevails ubout the Bible. 
We encounter Bible literature, analytical, 
expository, exegetical, critical, every- 
where, and in all possible forms. The 
Bible has become — as Christian scholars 
have longed wished — the most-talked- 
about of all books. But with what re- 
sult? It is coming to be taken for grant- 
ed, is less read, less personally studied 
and investigated, less incorporated into 
daily life and thought, than ever before. 

Hence arises a vast amount of Bible 
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ignorance — ignorance of its simplest and 
most essential features — that is distress- 
ing and discouraging in the extreme. 
Young people and adults alike are fast 
losing that personal touch with the grand 
old Book which so beautifully character- 
ized the piety of earlier generations of 
Christians. The question inevitably 
arises: Are we to lose Bible-reading, 
practically, as a vital factor in personal 
religion? This is a question worth debat- 
ing in our Sunday-schools and religious 
conferences. If a strong tendency in 
that direction has arisen, now is the time 
to combat and counteract it. 





Getting into Touch with the People 


NB reason why many faithful minis- 
O ters and Christian workers are so 
impotent in dealing with the people, is 
because they have so little sympathetic 
and real knowledge of those whom they 
desire to serve. Once in a while some rare 
disciple of Christ becomes one with the 
multitude, that he may study them and 
learn how to help them. A moat interest- 
ing and instructive case in hand is that of 
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Rev. George L. McNutt, which has just now 
come to our knowledge. As he has recently 
delivered a series ot addresses at the Hed- 
ding Chautauqua, based upon his peculiar 
experiences, which were listened to with 
unusual interest and which produced a 
protound effect for good, and as he is soon 
to be heard in our pulpits, on our plat- 
forms, and at preachers’ meetings, we are 
gratified to present him to our readers and 
to tell something of his realistic and thrill- 
ing story. A friend writes of him: “In 
order to understand the couditions and 
need of the toilers, Rev. George L. McNutt, 
once the pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis, and later of Oak- 
land, Cal., resigned his ministerial work to 
live among the factory people ot the Indiana 
gas-belt region, and to labor as they labor. 
As a ditch-digger, glass-blower, miner — in 
the two hundred different ‘jobs’ he has 
held as a common laborer—Mr. McNutt 
has learned many things not found in his 
curriculums when, as a student, he earned 
the honors of his class in Wabash College 
and made a good record at Princeton. The 
men he worked with day by day had no 
idea ot his real calling — he was simply one 
ot them; yet the fact that he neither swore 
nor drank was more wonderful to them 
than would be the news that, he was a prize 
orator and a fine linguist.” 

Referring to the result of his exploration 
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of the ** Working World as a Day Laborer,” 
he says: ‘If I have any message out of the 
depths of the world’s lite, I owe it to the 
loyalty and tbe love ot a wite and two boys, 
who have shared with me the privation 
and the privilege of that wider touch with 
the world, so otten known only to God, the 
saloon-keeper, the political ‘boss, and the 
undertaker. It has been an absolute neces- 
sity to wear coarse work clothes, in season 
and out of season, Monday and Sunday, 
too. There are tour persons that I find take 
me at my face valuae—my dog, Pat the 
philosopher, the saloon, and the social 
settlements.”’ 

Mr. McNutt, in his addresses, shows why 
the church, with all, its good hearts and 
honest efforts, makes so little impression 
on the laboring class, and what needs to be 
done to ease their burdens and help save 
their dwarfed souls. Here are some illus- 
trations of this man’s experience and what 
it has taught him: ‘I have seen in a city ot 
fitteen hundred, with tour hundred men in 
a factory, on a bright Sunday, 120 people at 
ail the churches in the morning, 115 at night 
ata union service, fifteen men present from 
the mills, this considered an unusual 
attendance. On the following Sunday, just 
fifty miles away in the same State, I tound 
at the famous Hopewell country church 
tour hundred people. Chey are old-fash- 
ioned enough there to have babies, and to 
bring them to church. Hypnotized with 
Jersey milk and clover, nursed by mothers 
who are not starved nor overworked, those 
babies behaved beautifully. I saw fifty 
young men when the service was over 
about the door. : ‘I don’t know,’ said the 
preacher, ‘anybody who doesn’t belong to 
the church.’ Why is the old-time religion 
so regnant at Hopewell, and so faltering 
fifty miles away?... 1 found that in the 
town of Alexandria, Ind., which has a pay- 
roll ot $35,000 a week, there was not one 
place, aside from the saloons, where a man 
or boy may spend his evenings.” 

After working hours, Mr. McNutt and 
his fifteen-year-old boy, with their own 
hands, erected in this place a comfortable 
club house for the boys. Speaking again of 
‘‘detorming the reformed,’ he says: “I 
have seen thirteen hundred boys, rated in 
Illinois as criminals, restrained in its 
reformatory. I could not detect more than 
one criminal face in five. The superin- 
tendent assures me that if it were not tor 
the fact that those boys go from the State’s 
reformatory into a social deformatory, that 
three out of four would become usetul 
citizens.”’ 

Mr. MeNutt is pleading, thereiore, for fair 
play for tactory boys — shorter hours ; crea- 
tive rather than machine work; «a school- 
room connected with the tactory, such as is 
in operation in at least one city of the old 
country, where study may alternate with 
toil; and for some place of recreation, 
turnished with good literature, to offset the 
attractions of the saloons. He begs for free 
kindergartens, sand-piles and playgrounds 
where the workingmen’s babies may revel. 
As tar as possiblé, he and his wite have 
tried in their peculiar experience to teach 
sanitary methods ot cooking and living to 
their new neighbors who have been so 
sadly in need ot it. 

It will be seen at once that Mr. McNutt 
has a message and is fitted to become the 
apt and much-needed teacher to ministers 
and Christian workers who are anxious to 
become more effective. We urgently advise 
our reade:s to hear Mr. McNutt if an op- 
portunity presents itself. 


That is a strong putting of a self-evident 
truth with which Rey. J. Guinness Rogers, 
D. D., of England, closes a remarkable 
paper in the Nineteenth Century on “ Dis- 
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sent in the Victorian Era,’’ when he says: 
‘“*A deeper spirituality is the great need ot 
the day, and, indeed, the common need of 
all the churches. Men are troubling them- 
selves too much about the improvement 
ot machinery. What is necessary is a 
stronger dynamic.” 





New Pastor of St. John’s Church 


T the unanimous request otf the quar- 
terly conference of St. John’s Church, 

South Boston, Rev. George Skene, D. D., has 
been appointed to succeed Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Knight, now president of New Orleans 
University. Dr. Skene has spent the sum- 
mer at his homein West Chatham, and has 
fully recovered from the illness which com- 
pelled him to resign the pastorate of Win- 
throp St. Church, this city. Uniting with 
Troy Confereuce in 1874, he there served 
four churches, remaining the full term with 
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all except one. He was transferred trom 
the important church at Pittsfield, in 1883, 
to the New England Conterence and ap- 
pointed to Trinity,Springfield. Remaining 
until the end of his term at this appoint- 
ment, he was then assigned to First Church, 
Somerville, where he continued tor five 
years, going thence to Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, which he served tor five years. Few 
men among us have made a better record 
in the pastorate. He always devotes him- 
selt entirely to his church, and every inter- 
est is faithfully and successtully cultivated. 
We congratulate St. John’s Church on hay- 
ing secured so competent a man as Dr. 
Knight’s successor. He preaches his first 
sermon Sept. 29. Dr. Knight closed his 
work with the church last Sunday. 





Bishop Andrews and President 
McKinley 


HERE is reason for profound satistac- 
tion that Bishop Andrews was provi- 
dentially called to deliver the tribute upon 
President McKinley at the funeral services 
which occurred at the Capitol. We felt as- 
sured, as soon as the announcement was 
made that the duty had fallen to him, that 
it would be discharged so ably and fittingly 
as not only to honor the distinguished dead 
and carry the approval ot the press and the 
people, but also to honor the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We were confident that 
he would deliver a comparatively briet ad- 
dress — as he did; that ‘it would be free 
from extravagant panegyric; and that it 
would be discriminating, chaste and telic- 
itous. Bishop Andrews is a man ot too re- 
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fined taste and too much self-control to 
seize such an occasion — as so many have 
done — to display himself. Howclosely he 
kept to the tacts is seen in this forceful par- 
agraph: 


““ Such influences gave to us William McKin- 
ley. And what was be? A man of incorrupti- 
ble personal and political integrity. I suppose 
no one ever ventured to approach him in the 
way of a bribe ; and we remember with great 
felicitation at this time for such an example to 
ourselves, that when great financial difficulties 
and perils encompassed him, he determined to 
deliver all that he possessed to his creditors, 
that there should be no challenge of his perfect 
hovesty in the matter. No stain was upon bis 
escutcheon. No syllable of suspicion that 1 ever 
heard was whispered against his character. He 
walked among men in perfect and noble self- 
control.” 


And Mr. McKinley’s delicate and scru- 
pulous business sense and honor are attest- 
ed in the tact that he dies a comparatively 
poor man, leaving only about $70,000. This 
is in savings banks in Washington. Though 
repeatedly solicited by wise and successtul 
financiers who were his triends to make in- 
vestments which would yield large returns, 
he would not do it, believing that his ex- 
ample would be prejudicial to the people. 
He would not even purchase government 
bonds because he deemed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who directed 
the policy of the government, should not 
deal in its securities. Thus this white soul 
is seen clear and pure as a crystal when 
placed under the searchlight of public 
scrutiny. 


PERSONALS 


— Miss Miranda Croucher will leave Bos- 
ton, Oct. 1, to take up her work in China. 


— Dr. L. W. Munhall is conducting a 
series of union meetings in Denison, Texas, 
with most encouraging results. 


— Dr. Philip Schaffner Baker, professor 
ot chemistry in DePauw University, died 
ot consumption at Asheville, N. C., Sept. 2. 


— Rev. H. D. Kimball, D. D., ot Sycamore, 
lll., called at this office last week. He has 
spent two weeks among old friends in New 
England. 


— Prot, E. M. Wood, ot Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kan., is to succeed Prot. Henry 
Benner, deceased, as protessor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy in Albion (Mich.) 
College. 


— Bishop Goodsell will preside at Ne- 
braska and North Nebraska Conterences, 
instead of Bishop Foss, whose health will 
not permit his carrying out this part of the 
Episcopal Plan. 

— President Roosevelt will continue to 
worship at a modest church in Washington, 
the Grace Retormed. His ancestry has been 
identified from the first with the Reformed 
Church in America. 


— Dr. William A. Robinson, after a dis- 
tinguished pastorate at Trinity Church, 
Cincinnati, takes the corresponding secre- 
taryship ot the Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess 
Home and Christ Hospital Association. 

— Rev. J. O. Thompson, a superannuate 
ot New England Southern Conference, who 
has been for many years living at Keyser, 
W. Va., has been elected secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture ot West Virginia. 


— Very tortunate have been two Metho- 
dist churches in this city in their supplies 
this summer while the regular pastors 
have been abroad. At First Church, Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Foster has given excellent satis- 
faction, both by his able preaching and in 
his pastoral and personal relation with 
the people. Rev. H. L. Flinchbaugh, the 
assistant pastor at People’s Temple, has 
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had all the work of this church thoroughly 
in hand; we have heard his preaching 
highly commended. 


— Rev. Geo F. Mead, a member of Puget 
Sound Conference and a student at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., visited 
relatives and triends in and near Boston 
last week. 


— Rev. E. E. Powell, D. D., recently of 
our Mission in Italy, but now occupying 
the chair of modern languages in Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., has 
been studying in Paris the past summer. 
He is very happy in his present position. 


— Hon. C. C. Corbin, in a personal note, 
written since his very excellent estimate of 
the Ecumenical Conterence, which appears 
elsewhere, says: “ Bishop Hamilton cap- 
tured the Conference this morning (Sept. 
10). He made a grand impression. His 
vigorous personality and ringing voice 
were a delight.” 


— Rev. W. D. Bridge, an expert stenog- 
rapher, who has reported our General Con- 
ference proceedings six times, three otf 
which he was chiet of the reporters’ staff, 
has opened a shorthand correspondence 
school in the Book Concern building at 150 
Fitth Ave., New York. We wish him the 
success to which he is entitled by his ability 
and character. 


— The California Christian Advocate says: 
‘* Dr. George B. Smyth, assistant mission- 
ary secretary, arrived in San Francico last 
Monday. His tamily has come trom Den- 
ver, Col., and will reside in Berkeley. Dr. 
Smyth’s headquarters are now permanent- 
ly located at 1037 Market St., San Francisco, 
a choice office on the third floor of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern.” 


— Rev. R.S. Rust, D. D., writing of the 
late Dr. William McDonald, says: “ I was 
stationed at Portsmouth, N. H., and was 
present at the Kennebunk camp-meeting 
when he was baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
I was with him at the blessed meeting when 
he was seeking tor a pure heart and a holy 
lite. I tell in love with him then, and have 
loved him ever since. I never cease to re- 
joice that I began my ministry in New 
England.” 


—It isthe little unconscious and often 
unplanned act that best reveals the 
man. We are reminded of this by the 
Statement of Senator Frye, who said: 
‘** My firet acquaintance with Mr. MeKinley 
was when he came into the House ot Rep- 
resentatives. We drew our seats there. I 
was unfortunate, he tortunate. The next 
day his seat was mine, mine his, and, 
against my protest he insisted it should 
continue so, saying that as a new member 
he would have little to do, and as an old 
member, a convenient seat would be of im- 
portance to me. This incident illustrates 
one quality of his character.” 


— We greatly regret to find the following 
announcement concerning Dr. Gray, editor 
ot the Jnterior, in last week’s issue of that 
paper: “ Dr. Gray is seriously ill. About 
four months ago the first symptoms of 
physical breakdown became apparent. Al- 
thongh prostrated for a time, he continued 
his editorial work, hoping that the annual 
outing and rest at Island Lake, which 
‘Campfire Musings’ have made almost as 
dear to the readers of the Jnterior as to the 
Doctor and his tamily, would restore him 
to wonted physical strength. For the first 
time in his life the wine of the woods has 
tailed to reinvigorate him. Last week his 
tamily and friends deemed it best to bring 
him back to his home in Oak Park. Our 
readers will be glad to know that, while his 
physical health is badly shattered, he re- 
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American Standard Revision of 
the Bible 


[Thomas Nelson & Sons: New York. Price, $1.50 to §9. | 


IXTEEN years ago the attention of 
the civilized world was fixed upon 
the revised translation of the Bible, then 
just from the hands of the Interna- 
tional Coimmittee on Bible Revision. 
So intense was the interest in the United 
States that several of the great daily 
newspapers made _ special arrangements 
for the publication of large parts of the 
new version at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It was the sensation of the hour, 
and the papers containing the Revised 
Version were eagerly purchased on the 
trains and in the streets. There seemed to 
be an expectancy that the revisers would 
discover some radically different reading 
in the old manuscripts which would cause 
the creeds of Christendom to totter and 
possibly crumble into fragments. As soon 
as the “general public” discovered that 
the new version did not alter a single one 
of the old doctrines, it forthwith lost inter- 
est in the new book. Not only did the 
general public lay it aside, but it has been 
a difficult matter to even get believers to 
use it in place ot the King James trans- 
lation. 

While the work of revision was in prog- 
ress quite a number of differences ot opin- 
ion arose among the revisgers. There were 
many words and phrases, and also several 
questions ot principle, on which the Amer- 
ican and English revisers could not agree. 
At length, after many discussions, the 
Americans finally assented to the compro- 
mise of indicating some points of differ- 
ence in the appendix, agreeing to reserve 
tor fourteen years the issue of any revised 
text of their own. This time expired in 


AMERICAN REVISION 


And God said, Let the waters swarm with 
swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly 
above the earth.— GEN. 1: 20. 


Now the time that the children of Israel 
dwelt in Egypt was four bundred and thirty 
years. — Exon. 12: 40, 


And that ye may make a distinction be- 
tween the holy and the common. — LEV. 
10: 10. 


On the behalf of the children of Israel, that 
it may be theirs to do the service of Jehovah. 
— NwuM. 8: ll. 


Jehovah, the God of your fathers, make 
you a thousand times as many @s ye are. — 
Deut. 1: ll. 


A great altar to look upon. — JosH. 22: 10. 


From beaven fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought against 
Sisera. — JUDGES 5! 20. 


God, my rock, in him will I take refuge. — 
2 SAM. 22: 3. 


And when they were departed from him 


(for they left him very sick).—2 CHRON. 


24: 25. 


Their young ones become strong.—Jon 


30: 4. 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake with 
beholding thy form. — Psa. 17: Ll). 


1 said in my haste, 
All men are liars.— Psa. 116: 11. 


But the way of the transgressor is hard. — 
Prov. 18: 15. 


My anguish, my anguish! I am pained at 
my very heart. — JER. 4: 1% 


Girded with girdles upon their loins, with 
flowing turbans upon their beads, all of 
them princes to look upon. — EzEK. 23: 15. 


The more the propbets called them, the 
more they went trom them. — Hos, 11: 2. 
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1899. Meanwhile the members of the 
American committee were at work prepar- 
ing the American Standard Revision ot 
the Bible, which is just published. They 
keyft constantly in view the meaning otf 
words as understood by Americans and 
labored to render the Scriptures into lan- 
guage of current speech. How well they 
have succeeded will be determined largely 
by the reception given the new version by 
the American public. The changes are 
decidedly marked in places. They remind 
one ot Murdock’s translation of the 
Peshito-Syriac New Testament, which is so 
modern and colloquial that it scarcely 
‘*sounds” like the Bible at all. The Amer- 
ican rendering, however, strikes a happy 
medium between the Peshito-Syriac and 
the renderings of the English committee. 
The verse and chapter method is retained, 
and in general outward appearance there 
is little to indicate that important altera- 
tions have been made in the phraseology. 
The word “hell,” as we have already 
stated, has disappeared entirely, and in its 
place this version uses ‘“sheol,” “the 
grave,” “the pit.” ‘‘ Jehovah,” the name 
of Deity too sacred for Jews to pronounce, 
is used throughout in place of “ Lord” and 
“God.” In referring to one significant 
change the American committee says: 
‘* All scholars know that the Hebrew word 
commonly rendered ‘heart’ is used very 
largely to denote not so much the seat of 
the emotions as the seat ot thought. It is 
rendered in the Authorized Version more 
than twenty times by ‘mind,’ and might 
well be so rendered much oitener.”’ 

For the purpose of giving an adequate 
idea of the extent to which changes are 
made, we herewith give a number of well- 
known passages in parallel columns so the 
reader may see at a glance where the differ- 
ences occur: 


ENGLISH REVISION 


And God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and let fowl fly, etc. — GEN, 1; 20. 


Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, which they sojourned in Egypt, was 
four hundred, etc. —- Exon. 12: 40. 


And that ye may put difference between 
the holy and the common. — LEv. 10: 10. 


On the behalf of the children of Israel, that 
they may be to do the service of the Lord. — 
Num. 8: Ll. 


The Lord, the God of fathers, make you 
a thousand times so many more as ye are. 
— DEUT. 1: 11. 


A great altar to see to. — JosH. 22: 10. 


They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. — JUDGES 5: 20. 


The God of my rock, in him will I trust. 
—2 SAM. 22: 5. 


And when they were departed from him 
(for they left him in great diseases). — 
2 CHRON. 24: 25. 

Their young ones are in good liking. 
JOB, 39: 4. 


I shall be satisfied, when | am awake 
with thy likeness. — PSA. 17: li 


I said in my haste, 
All men are a lie. — PsA. 116: 11. 


But the way of the treacherous is rugged. 
— PRovV. 18: 15. 

My bowels, my bowels! | am pained at 
my very heart. — JER. 4: 19. 


Girded with girdles upon their loins, ex- 
ceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all 
of them princes to look upon.—EZEK. 28: 1. 


As they called them, so they went from 
them. — Hos. 11]: 2. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


HON. C. C. CORBIN. 


T is yet too early in the progress of the 
i. Ecumenical Conterence tor one to offer 
an intelligent opinion concerning the same. 
There are certain surface tacts that are 
readily seen. One of the first things to im- 
press ine is the anomaly of a Methodist 
Ecuwenical gathering in which not one 
woman has a place either as a delegate or 
upon its program. A church that, more 
than all others, owes its existence to a 
woman, it might be assumed would find in 
such a gathering some place where its obli- 
gation to womanhood would manifest it- 
self. In many respects itis a striking body 
of men, and one that does credit to the 
church that it represents. At first thought 
it appeared to me to be largely constituted 
of men who already have done their work 
for the church rather than of those who are 
tobe the active powerin the work yet to 
be done. Closer observation leads me to 
believe that these men, in the main, are the 
workers of today,and will be the workers 
ot the church for some years yet to come. 

Our own section ot the church is well rep- 
resented. Of 129 delegates to which we are 
entitled, 87 are clergymen, and 42 are lay- 
men. Of the 87 clergymen, 69 are Doctors 
of Divinity, while three of the laymen are 
Doctors of the Law. Thus you will per- 
ceive that we have given ot our best. Of 
the 86 representatives of the Wesleyan 
Church, 43 are clerical and the same num- 
ber are laymen. Ot the Irish Methodists, 5 
are clerical and 5 lay representatives. The 
New Connexion Methodist is likewise rep- 
resented by 5 of its clergy and 5 of its laity. 
The Church South has 48 clerical and 22 
laymen to represent it. The Methodist 
Church ot Canada has 14 clerical and 10 lay 
representatives. The African Methodist 
Episcopal has 16 clerical (all Doctors of 
Divinity) and 2 laymen. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is repre- 
sented by 14 delegates, all but one clerical, 
and of this number six are Bishops. Cer- 
tainly a body thus constituted ought not to 
go far astray in matters theological. 

The opening sermon by Bishop Galloway, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was worthy of the oceasion. Those who 
were looking for a masterly display of elo- 
quence must have been disappointed ; but 
for clear statement, terse expression, and 
dignity of manner in its presentation, it 
could hardly be excelled. When he said 
that the peril of the age was not a God 
despised but a God disgraced; not a God 
forsaken, but a God torgotten ; not a God 
rejected, but a God neglected, the ‘“* hear,’’ 
** hear,’ which came trom many lips indi- 
cated that his views found an answering re- 
sponse in many hearts. 

In his statement of the position of West- 
ern Methodism, Dr. Goucher made a most 
tavorable impression. His address, like 
all ot his work, was thoroughly finished. 
No more creditable representative of our 
church can be found in the whole body 
than is he. What a grand Bishop he would 
make! 

The breeziness of our Canadian brethren 
was a marked feature of the day when 
Western Methodism was presented. One 
representative trom Canada showed his 
English birth when he told the Conterence 
that they had fresh-water lakes in Canada 
in which “ the whole blooming British Isle 
could be baptized without so much as stir- 
ring a ripple on the surface of the water.’’ 
The magnitude of New Jersey Methodism 
must have been a suprise to Americans as 
well as to others, as its proportions were 
presented by a brother from that State. 
Certain)y Asbury Park and Ocean Grove 
were well boomed. 
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Dr. Hoss (who, by the way, is one of the 
strong men and prominent figures of the 
Conterence) gave the members of the 
Methodist: Episcopal Chureh no small 
amount of surprise when he stated that 
there were thirteen Southern States that 
had in them more Methodists than were to 
be found in all of the other States ot the 
Union. The “no,” ‘‘ no,’ which was in- 
voluntarily uttered, was met by him with 
the response : *‘ Think it over and see it I 
am not rigbt.” 

The sensitiveness of our English brethren 
to anything that looks like patronizing on 
the part of the Mother Church was evident 
when a letter from the Bishop of London 
was read, in which he offered his good 
wishes to the Conterence and expressed the 
hope that the day might yet come when the 
two bodies would again be one. I think 
that the movement tur such union would 
have to come from the English Church 
rather than trom the Wesleyan. No one 
can question but that Wesleyanism is a 
strong power in the British Dominions. 

Up to this time no one strong leader 
ot the Conterence has presented himself. 
No Dr. Buckley has appeared, with his 
encyclopedic intormation concerning Meth- 
odism, his readiness in debate and aptness 
in repartee. I greatly wish that he was 
here to astonish our foreign triends with 
his quickness of thought as well as with 
his quickness of action. 

Dr. Leonard, of the Missionary Society, 
in discussing the expansive power of Meth- 
odism, made an address replete with statis- 
tical intormation and eloquent in its figures. 
Dr. Mason, ot the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
created a first-rate impression in the single 
time that he has appeared upon the plat- 
form. 

The best single address made up to this 
time is that given by Mr. Perks of the 
Wesleyan Church on the influence ot Meth- 
odism in promoting international peace. 
Mr. Perks is a member of Parliament, and 
the one man who, more than all others, is 
responsible tor the success of the million 
guinea century offering of the Wesleyan 
Church. 

Dr. King, of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, tells a very good story at his own 
expense. Everybody who knows the Doc- 
tor is aware that his head has less hair 
upon it than it has brains within it. The 
Doctor stepped into a barber shop to have 
a bit of work done. After being properly 
shaved he said to the barber, ‘* Please part 
the hair in the middle.’”’ The barber at 
once inquired, ‘‘ Which hair, sir?” That 
will almost pass for a barber-ous joke. 

As one listens to the statements made by 
the various speakers concerning the great- 
ness of the work of the Methodist Church, 
two thoughts find place in the mind — the 
one, that ot pride at what we have accom- 
plished ; the other, that of responsibility in 
an enlarged sense for the opportunity that 
has been, and is, granted to us as a church. 
Well tor us if we allow the latter rather 
than the former to dominate our thoughts! 

With the exception of the opening day 
when Dr. Davison was in the chair, the 
Conterence has been very weak in its pre- 
siding officers. When such officials are 
chosen as a matter of compliment rather 
than on account of ability, such a result 
must naturally be expected. Up to this 
time the Western Section has been repre 
sented in the chair but once, and then in 
the person of one of our colored brethren. 

If we had the impression that this Con- 
ference was to have a marked influence on 
London, our conceit must have met a rude 
shock in the little attention given to it by 
the public press of the city, which is in 
very marked contrast to the action of the 
New York metropolitan journals during 
the time of the Ecumenical Missionary 
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Conterence of last year. On the morning 
after the opening ot the Conterence the 
London Times did not have as much as one 
line devoted to a report of the proceedings, 
while trom half a coluinn to a column was 
the tull extert to which the other leading 
journals reported it. I enclose you a slip — 
which, as you will notice, is less than two 
inches in length — that covers a tull report 
ot Saturday’s very important action as 
reported in one of the prominent papers of 
the city. London is an immense place, 
and every time -that I am here I am the 
more and more convinced ot that fact. Its 
interests are so vast that no ordinary con- 
dition has power to affect it. 

Now one question: Just what good is to 
flow out of such a gathering as this? I 
judge that its benefit is mainly fraternal. 
The Conference has no power in any way 
to change a single article ot church creed 
or rule for church government. Mooted 
points are excluded from discussion under 
the rules that govern the gathering. <A 
series ot strong papers and interesting ad- 
dresses are presented, all of them valuable, 
and without doubt they will affect to a 
greater or less extent the thought of the 
hearers; yet this would not be a sufficient 
compensation tor the effort and expense 
involved in such a Conterence. It is the 
meeting together of brethren trom all parts 
ot the world, the touch oft hand, and the 
stimulus of companionship that comes from 
such a meeting, that furnish a reason for 
its existence. It is well once in a while to 
bring the army together, even though it 
may be only a dress parade. Officers and 
men go back to their duty with renewed 
courage and increased zeal. Much so with 
the church army. It is well to feel that we 
are in touch with the men who are hard at 
work on the frontier lines as well as in the 
easier paths of duty. It is well to know 
that though oceans separate and mountain 
ranges divide, yet we are of one company, 
engaged in work for the common Master. 


Hotel Russell, London, Sept. 10. 





Wesley’s Chapel and House 


HE place where the Ecumenical Con- 
feremce sessions are heid has already 
received attention, but a word turther 
should be added. There are many Wesley 
Chapels in England, but this is Wesley’s 
Chapel. It was his as no other was; he 
built it, and lived right here beside it. We 
might almost call it Bishop Wesley’s Ca- 
thedral. Dr. Herben, of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and I were so fortunate as to be 
shown the Chapel by Dr. T. Bowman Ste- 
phenson, that Wesleyan clergyman and 
gentleman whom we all love and admire. 
He said the present interior of the Chapel 
presented a great contrast to the dingy ap- 
pearance twenty years ago when the first 
Ecumenical was held here. It has been en- 
tirely renovated and certain changes made, 
such as placing the gallery stairs outside 
the main auditorium, raising the roof, 
changing the supporting pillars, and plac- 
ing beautiful designs in the windows. But 
witb all this enrichment the design ot 
the Chapel remains substantially as Mr. 
Wesley had it built, and it abides an 
historic and beautiful memorial of never- 
tailing interest to every Methodist tollower. 
The house in which Wesley lived and died 
was the home for many years of successive 
superintendent ministers. Its ever-increas- 
ing popularity as one of the show places of 
London at last compelled the trustees to 
change its destiny. It has been completely 
restored and turnished partly as a museum 
and partly as a home for Christian workers. 
The rooms occupied by Wesley are on the 
first floor. 


L. H. D. 
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THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


REV. L. H. DORCHESTER. 
REV. E. O. THAYER, D. D. 


Saturday — Morning Session 


At the opening of Saturday’s session 
(Sept. 7) the Conference was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the news from America, and 
a resolutiop of sympathy relative to the 
assassination of President McKinley was 
offered by President Davison of the Wes- 
leyan Conference. Bishop Galloway made 
a most beautiful, fitting and sympathetic 
speech, calling attention to the fine qualities 
and especially the domestic virtues of Mr. 
McKinley. Tender and sympathetic words 
were uttered by representatives of the va- 
rious Methodist bodies — Dr. Waller, Dr. 
Jenkins, of Wesleyan Conference, Dr. 
Brooks, another Englishman, Dr. A. B. 
Leonard, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Gaines (colored), Mr. George Lidgett 
(Eastern Section), Rev. H. S. Doyle (UVolored 
Methodist Episcopal Church), and Rev. 
Frank M. Bristol, D. D., the President’s 
pastor, who spoke with great emotion, diffi- 
cult of control. He gave a most loving 
tribute to his honored and faithtul parish- 
ioner. Healso traced the Christian career 
of Mr. McKinley trom early years to the 
present, showing how he had filled nearly 
every office in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and been identified with every 
good work within and without the church. 

Upon the adoption of the resolution, Dr 
J. M. King, of Philadelphia, offered a ter- 
vent prayer, the Conference standing with 
bowed heads. 

Bishop Arnett (colored) presided at the 
Saturday morning session. After the adop- 
tion of the resolution relative to President 
MeKinley, the general subject of ‘* Higher 
Criticism ” was taken up. Dr. John J. 
Tigert, ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, read an essay on “ Biblica) Criticism 
and the Christian Faith,” as follows: 


Dr. Tigert’s Address 


What are the foundations of the Christian 
faith in*its Protestant form? The Reformers, 
accepting the character accorded the Bible in 
both the Jewish and the Romish Churches, 
substituted for the infallible church, with its 
organ of Council or Pope, the infallible Bible, 
inerrant in letter and interpreted, nominally 
by the individual, but practically by the several 
symbols framed by the Reformation parties 
and peoples. This action was both polemically 
and inistorically justifiable, if not inevitable, 
since it was an appeal toa pure antiquity, in 
its presumably authentic records, against the 
recognized corruptions of a degenerate present. 
But is the truth of Christianity dependent upon 
the preservation of an inerrant record? To 
state the question in this form is to answer it 
with a negative. For Christianity is an histor- 
ical religion which arose in a definite time and 
place, which was promoted by personal agents, 
and which left behind it concrete and world 
wide results, distinct and determinate.in our 
day, and capable of being traced to their origin, 
which can be recognized and described. If 
inerrant records are the necessary base of the 
science of history, then is scientific history, in 
any form or sphere, civil or ecclesiastical, im- 
possible. On the contrary, all history worthy 
of the name begins with documentary criticism 
andthe assortment and valuation of the avail- 
able data. Christianity can be no exception to 
this uniform procedure of history. Nor need it 
be. Moreover, the distinction must be definitely 
made between history external and objective, a 
series of events in the actual order of the life of 
the world, and history as mere narrative or 
record. The criticism of history as rejord is 
expressly that we may arrive at history 28 fact. 
The fact is antecedent, the record consequent ; 


the fact is independent and exists, so to Speak, 


in its own right and by its own force; while the 
record is dependent and relative, produced by 
force of the fact. In the sphere of historical 
Christianity the recognition of this self-evident 
principle is not, on the one hand, to fall into the 
Romish error of e*alting tradition ‘to an 
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equal authority with Holy Scripture; nor, on 
the other, to accept the Anglican High Church 
heresy of the supremacy of the church because 
the Apostolic Church produced the New Testa- 
ment. In the presence of the High Anglican it 
may be freely granted thst the Christian 
Church is older than the New Testament, and 
has existed as a concrete, living reality in the 
world from the beginning till now; but to these 
obvious facts must be added the further fact 
that, if the first generation of Christians pro- 
duced the New Testament, as a record of the 
source and spring and dominating type of 
Christian life, so the New Testament, not by 
virtue of any eveclesiastical definition of the 
canon, and not by any dogmatic assignment of 
exclusive authority or inerrancy, but because 
against all claimants it asserts historically its 
own truth as a contemporaneous record and as 
the living Word of God, has begotten and 
nourished every generation of Christians since 
the first. In the presence of the Romanist, 
without any theoretical denial of his principle 
of tradition, we may show him that in view of 
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the achievements of modern historical science, 
the only defensible sense of this term tradition 
is in history; and that, without any dogmatic 
determination of its exclusive authority, or iis 
canonical limits, or its inerraucy as a record, 
the New Testament, under the sifting processes 
of criticism, effectively transmits to the present 
generation a genuine historical deposit and 
acblieves for itself the character of an authorita- 
tive and exclusive source. These same princi- 
ples, mutatis mutandis, apply to the Old Testa- 
ment. Hear the conclusion of the matter 
considered from the historical point of view: 
Christianity is 


An Historicatly-founded Religion, 


living its historically-traceable life in the world 
since the day of its birth,and exhibiting itself 
as the most real and stupendous fact of the 
present. Therefore, historical science alone can 
primarily transcend the dogmatic differences 
of Romanist, Anglican, and Protestant con- 
cerning the rule of faith and kindred questions, 
and lay solidijy and permanently, not indeed in 
the realm of fact, but in the realm of convic- 
tion and personal belief, the massive founda- 
tions of the Christian faith. 

So far as the Old Testament,in our day the 
special subject of literary and historical criti- 
cism, is concerned, we may accept the verdict 
of Key. S. R. Driver, who has given us the most 
careful and scholarly, at oncethe most candid 
and the most modest, treatise in English on Old 
Testament Introduction. “It is not the case 
that critical conclusions, such as those ex- 
pressed in the present volume,” says Mr. Driver, 
in his rewritten sixth edition, “are in conflict 
either with the Christian creeds or with the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith. These conclusions 
affect not the fact of revelation, but only its 
form. They help to determine the stages 
through which it passed,the different phases 
which it assumed, and the process by which the 
record of it was built up. They do not touch 
the authority or the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament.’’ The publication 
in the last few years of such books as McCurdy’s 
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“ History, Prophecy, and the Monuments,’ 
Rogers’ “ History of Babylonia and Assyria,’’ 
and Sayce’s “ Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
ments” and “ Early Israel and the Surrounding 
Nations,” with others that might be mentioned, 
bas familiarized the popular mind with the fact 
that there has been preserved a veritable his- 
torical record parallel, generally speaking, with 
that contained in the Old Testament, and servy- 
ing valuable ends of elucidation and verification. 
Sayce and Hommel may have considerably ex- 
aggerated the value of these independent bistor- 
ical maierials for the refutation of the predom- 
inantly literary and documentary analyses of 
higher criticism, having assumed such refuta- 
tion to be in itself a worthy and desirable end. 
But historians will find bigherand more con- 
structive uses for these records unearthed by the 
pick and the spade than those of mere polemics. 
The data are in band, and are daily increasing, 
for a pusitive historical reconstruction of that 
great ancient world of Western Asia of which 
the life of Israel was a part. However the rel- 
ative political or commercial importance of 
Israel may have suffered by the uncovering of 
this wider world, in which the Hebrews but sel- 
dom played a leading part, tbere is incalculable 
gain in the securing of a correct historical per- 
spective and in the illumination and comple- 
tion of what remains obscure or fractional in 
the Old Testament. What once stood alone in 
that ancient record, moreover, is now vouched 
for by many witnesses, telling of the same 
events from the standpoint of the party of the 
other part, and corroborating, with independ- 
ent freedom, what prophets and historians had 
set down in the sacred books of the Jews. Such 
are the priceless gifts which the science of histo- 
ry is now bestowing upon the interpretation of 
the Old Testament and upon the origins and 
early developments of revealed religion. 

In the second place, the science of history as 
concerned with the New Testament has surely, 
ifat times slowly and painfully, led us back to 
the historical Jesus, who is Himself the 


Alpha and Omega of the Christian Religion. 


A great body of Christ’s own teaching is secure. 
This teaching is not only, for the most part, ra- 
tionally and ethically self-evidencing, apart 
trom the record that contains it, but it is also 
historically traceable to the lips of Jesus, and 
becomes, both historically and ethically, the 
norm and standard of all revelation contained 
in Holy Scripture. The notion of the equal 
value of every part of Scripture for ethics and 
religion, whicb has led in past times to abom- 
inable practices of persecution and cruelty, and 
disfiguring statutes on the law books of Chris- 
tian commonwealths, on the one band, and to 
distortions of incredible and borrible dogma on 
the other, is no longer a formula to which the 
Christian is required to give hi¢ assent. The 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount cut from the 
neck of the Christian Church the millstone of 
the ethics of the conquest of Canaan. The par- 
able of the Lost Son is the uncovering of the 
heart of God by the hand of His Son and the im- 
perishable apologetic of the Christian faith 
framed by its Founder and Head. The Beati- 
tudes are an immeasurable advance on the 
Tables of the Law, and should preferably be 
engraven on the heart of every Christian child. 
Moreover, while Jesus pronounced upon no 
modern critical question of date or authorship, 
the freedom of His attitude toward Moses, ev- 
erywhere evinced in His discourses, may be 
taken as the warrant of the privilege and the 
duty of historical criticism. At the same time 
we must remember that the Old Testament, 
with which we deal, is the Bible of Jesus’ per- 
sonal edification and of His public ministry, 
and that, while He has set up the example ofa 
great “ Discrimination,’ to use the aptly 
chosen word of Professor George Adam Smith, 
* what was indispensable to the Redeemer,” if I 
may again adopt the language of this scholar, 
“must always be indispensable to the re- 
deemed.” 

Let us remind ourselves, also, that the body 
of teaching traceable to the lips of Jesus is not 
confined to the Synoptical Gospels. More and 
more the 


Phenomena of the Fourth Gospel 


attest its composition by an eye-witness of the 
ministry of Jesus, and fix its date well within 
the limits of the first Christian century. Iam 
not unaware of the radical attitude towards the 
evangelical tradition assumed by one of our 
two new Bible Dictionaries. Indeed, I exer- 
cised the privilege of transferring to the pages 





of the journal which’1 have the honor to 
edit the masterly expose of the radical 
positions of the ** Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
which proceeded from the able pen of the 
present honored President of the British 
Conference, and recent fraternal delegate 
to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. But, despite 
such radical defections, and the grievous 
hurt to the common Christian cause re- 
sulting from such publications, the Gos- 
pel of John — for the Gospel of the Apostle 
it is—steadily wins its way to a wider and 
more assured critical acceptance. It 
unites two apparently irreconcilable 
characters — (1) a marvelous minuteness 
of narrative detail and vividness of pic- 
turesque reproduction far surpassing any- 
thing found in the Synoptical Gospels; 
and (2) an absoluteness of universal and 
final statement of the profoundest truths 
of the Gospel which befits it as the conclu- 
sion and crown of the literature of the 
New Testament. Both these characteris- 
fics equally bespeak first-hand knowl- 
edge; while its independent scheme of 
chronology, and the general freedom and 
firmness of the author’s deviations from 
the Synoptical tradition, both by omission 
and addition, attest the accuracy and cer- 
tainty of his knowledge, and his unchal- 
lenged apostolic position and authority 
in the closing decades of the first century. 
The Eternal Divine Word Incarnate, 
whose nature and relations with the Fa- 
ther and the world are revealed in the 
Fourth Gospel with a precision and com- 
pleteness which dogmatic theology may 
imitate, but cannot surpass, and yet in 
unfailing harmony with the lowlier and 
more human representations of the Syn- 
optical tradition, becomes the sole and 
sure and sufficient foundation of tbe 
Christian faith. “ Other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, which 
is Christ Jesus.”” He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

The third and final foundation of the 
faith to which 1 would invite attention in 
this connection is 


Christian Experience. 


| may introduce the subject with the 
words of the late Professor W. Robertson 
Smith: “The persuasion tbat in the Bible 
God Himself speaks words of love and 
life to the soul is the essence of the Chris- 
tian conviction as to the truth and au- 
thority of Scripture The element of 
personal conviction, which lifts faith out 
of the region of probable evidence into 
the sphere of Divine certainty, is given 
only by the Holy Spirit still bearing wit- 
ness in and with the Word.’ We might 
suspect that these were tbe words of an 
historical skeptic offering us stones for 
bread, were it not that the “‘ testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti,” in the absence of all 
critical controversy, had long before been 
unanimously appealed to by the Reform- 
ers as the supreme and final warrant of 
Holy Scripture; and were it not furtber 
true that our Metbodist doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit, if confined to the 
single ;oint of our knowledge that we 
are the children of God, is, by common 
consent of competent theologians, too 
narrow. “He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things;” and John Wesley, with a 
spirit of prophecy in this, as in the case 
of the lower criticism, as indicated by a 
com parison of the text of his Notes on the 
New Testament with that of the revisers 
of 1881, or of Westcott and Hort, antici- 
pated Schleiermacher and the theologians 
of our own day who would verify the 
entire dogmatic system by analysis of 
the implicit presuppositions and contents 
of Christian ex perience. 

This doctrine is no city of refuge, 
newly formed by theologians for whom 
the historical foundations have given 
way. On the contrary, the uniform, defi- 
nite, and permanent elements of Christian 
experience, in the conviction and forgive- 
ness of sin, the impartation of life, and 
the purification of the nature, with the 
recognition of Father, Son, and Spirit as 
the Authors and Agents of this great sal- 
vation, constitute a scientifically recog- 
nizable and definable phenomenon of 
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age-long and world-wide occurrence. ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him ; but God hath revealed them unto us 
by His Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God; for as no man 
knoweth thethings of man save the spirit of man 
which is in him, even so knoweth no man the 
things of God, but the Spirit of God.” The Spirit's 
revelation of spiritual things to the epiritual 
man is, thus, not only the pormal privilege, but 
the necessary foundation of Christian faith and 
the Christian life. This truth, which first rose on 
my soul in full-orbed splendor when, as a young 
Methodist preacher, I eagerly perused your Dr. 
Burt Pope’s “ Compendium of Christian The- 
ology,’ Methodism has a special commission to 
preach and to teach. It is not hers by right of 
discovery, for it bas belonged to all the Chris" 
tian churches and centuries. It is no peculiar 
depositum, but it harmonizes with the genius 
of Methodism in its special emphasis upon 
Christian experience, and in its assertion of 
that large liberty wherewith Christ makes all 
His people free. The Spirit’s work in the human 
soul is in perfect conformity with the Spirit's 
work in the Word; but that which is immedi- 
ate with me is the guarantee of that record of 
the experience of prophet and apostle, immedi- 
ate with them, but conveyed to me through the 
medium ofa written record. God in the World, 
God in the Word, God in Christ, God in the Soul 
— Creation, Inspiration, Incarnation, Regener- 
ation — these are doubtless mysteries, all con- 
taining at bottom a residuum of the inexpli- 
cable. But they are parallel mysteries, each 
carrying with it a weight of analogical evidence 
for the truth of all the others, and each in its 
own sphere an example of that mighty work- 
ing whereby God is able to subdue all thiags 
unto Himself. For us the regenerating act of 
the Holy Ghost is indeed private and persona! ; 
but for that very reason, having experienced in 
our own hearts this solitary union of the Divine 
and human, the presence of God in nature, in 
Christ, and in the Bible, while still mysterious, 
becomes credible and certain. Thus. the strands 
of historical Christianity, of the Divine Christ, 
and of the certainties of Christian experience 
unite to form a three-fold cord which cannot 
easily be broken. The time for ; 


Readjustment to the Main Conclusions of 
Historical Criticism 


has almost fully come. Weare called upon, in- 
deed, for a final judgment upon them all; many 
things remain in doubt ; some, from the insuffi- 
ciency of the materials at command, will prob- 
ably always remain in doubt. But the main 
problems, such as those of the Hexateuch and 
of Isaiah, appear to have been satisfactorily 
solved, and, amid considerable difference on 
details, there is essential agreement among the 
greater critics as to methods, grounds, and re- 
sults. So far as I can see, there is no reason to 
anticipate such a reaction from, and repudia- 
tion of, the historical criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment as befell the Tubingen criticism of the 
New ; for that criticism was essentially an at- 
tempt to re-write history on the basis of Hege- 
lian a priori philosophy. There is nothing 
common to these two schools and epochs of crit- 
icism, and it is unsafe to the last degree to argue 
from the fate which overtook one to a kindred 
one which must speedily befall the other. No; 
let us not fight as those who beat the air. Rather 
possessing the precious pearl and imperishable 
treasure of the kingdom of heaven, Sitting at 
the feet of the incomparablis Teacher, the Eter- 
nal, Divine Word Incarnate, and being guided 
by the Spirit of the Father and of the Son into 
all the truth, let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering, receiving the king- 
dom which cannot be moved, even though this 
same profession carries with it the removal of 
those things that are shaken, as of things that 
are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain. 


Addresses tollowed by Dr. Marshall 
Randles, ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Conterence, on ** Recent Corroborations ot 
the Scripture Narrative,’ and by Chan- 
cellor D. S. Stephens, D. D. (Methodist 
Protestant Church), on ‘‘ The Appeal of the 
Old Testament to the Life and Conscience 
of Today.”’ Dr. Randles said: 


“The revelation contained in the Bible, like 
the living flesh and blood of the human body, 
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has, for its anatomy, a framework of history, 
without which it were unintelligible. The in- 
tegrity of the revelation depends upon the 
authenticity of the narratives. The principles 
rest on the facts,and cannot rest on a basis of 
legends, myths and human inventions. The 
attempts of the nineteenth century to destroy 
the credit of the Biblical history — especially of 
the Old Testament — have been met by oppor- 
tune evidence obtained by explorations in 
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Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Arabia, and other lands, reminding us 
of that overruling Providence to which we owe 
the marvelous preservation ot the Holy Scrip- 
tures through centuries of opposition, perver- 
sion and negiect. The testimonies to the his- 
toricity of Old Testament books, hidden for 
thousands of years in the ruins of Bible lands, 
whose authors could have no idea of the future 
evidential value of their work — testimonies so 
numerous, so varied in form, of such different 
dates, found in so many different localities, and 
given to us by so many trustworthy explorers 
and decipherers, just at the nick of time for 
Christian apologetics, are surely nothing less 
than a manifestation of the finger of God.” 


Dr. Randles then proceeded to classity 
and enumerate the many references of re- 
cently unearthed inscriptions, on papyrus, 
stone,and baked clay, to events recorded 
in the Sacred Volume, going to sho w, as he 
said, ‘“‘ that the Bible accounts are not fic- 
tion, but history.’”’ He closed with these 
significant words: 


“There is no necessity to contend that the 
Bible is always rigidly and infallibly exact in 
its chronological order of events, or in its 
names, dates and numbers. That is not neces- 
sary to its doctrine of inspiration, nor to its 
main purpose as a revelation from God to man, 
nor to its being an infallible guide to salvation. 
Its design was to supply such a record of facts 
and their import as was fitting and adequate to 
those ends. The divine message is couched far 
less in dates, names and numbers than in the 
Significance of the events which compose its 
historic framework, and which archeology has 
done so much to prove ‘cannot be shaken.’ ”’ 


Following the essay and tormal addresses 
most interesting remarks were made by 
Dr. W. 7. Davison and Dr. J. Agar Beet, 
representing the Wesleyan Church, and Dr. 
George Elliot, representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. All these men showed 
themselves to be among the progressive 
thinkers. Dr. Davison spoke in high appre- 
ciation of *‘ Dr. Tigert’s remarkably able, 
timely and helpful production.” He re- 
ferred to the oft-quoted words about “ more 
light to break torth trom God’s Word;” 
and added that ‘ more and more light was 
also being shed upon the Word, trom out- 
side, as the result of scientific investiga- 
tion.” ‘ We should not be too anzxious 
about getting confirmations of Scripture 
trom archeological sources, though of 
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course we welcome such confirmations ; 
rather our attention should be given to the 
manifestation ot the spiritual side of reli- 
gion, that this vital power of Christianity 
should be felt and seen in individuals and 
in the world.’’ 

Dr. Beet also agreed with Dr. Tigert’s 
views, and said: ** Modern research has 
vompelled us to abandon certain theories of 
inspiration, as well as to give us certain 
confirmation of Scripture history, and we 
should be glad ef one as much as the other. 
We have tound that the theories of the past 
have sometimes overreached the facts, and 
now we are getting on a more impregnable 
foundation.” He then cited the great gains 
which have come trom modern criticism ; 
though he as frankly admitted that there 
were some destructive critics who reject the 
supernatural in the Gospel, even that 
fundamental miracle of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; but they do not represent the great 
work of Biblical criticism.” ‘ In this con- 
flict,’”’ he said, ‘‘ we must be discriminating, 
else, striking out right and left, we shall 
strike triends as well as foes.”’ 

Dr. HK. J. Cooke (Methodist Episcopal 
Church) pleaded tor liberty of thought, 
saying: ‘‘ It is too late to stir the ashes of 
Smithfield, or to attempt to turn the rusty 
locks of the Inquisition.” L. H. D. 


Sunday 


On Sunday, Sept. 8, the delegates occupied 
the various pulpits of Wesleyan churches 
in London and vicinity. Bishop Vincent 
preached to a full house, at Wesley’s Chap- 
el, an admirable sermon trom 2 Peter 1 : 5. 
It beautifully supplemented Bishop Gallo- 
way’s sermon at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, beginning with Christian experience, 
which Bishop Vincent said was the keynote 
of this Conterence, of Methodism, and in- 
deed of this age, reterring to numerous re- 
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cent books on the subject, and quoting 
Prof. Harnack’s words in a recent work, 
where he says: ‘The kingdom of God 
comes by coming to theindividual.” But 
besides this experience, said the Bishop, we 
are to have more, quoting his text which 
calls us to add to our taith virtue, ete. “ To 
make what we have of value we must have 
vigor and enlargement. Experience must 
be made intc habit and character. We be- 
lieve in a present enthusiasm, but the prob- 
lem is bow to put it into a permanent 
power. What are the forces guaranteeing 
lasting results? ’’ Here the Bishop, in his 
own inimitable way, unfolded the various 
graces in the spiritual addition described in 
the text, most effectively showing their 
value in making mature and symmetrical 
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manhood and womanhood, showing how, 
if these things be in us and abound, they 
make us so that we shall be neither barren 
nor unfruitful in the work of the Lord. 
‘Then the preacher asked : ‘‘ How shall we 
gain in our Methodism these elements of 
mature manhood ? ”’ 


l. The ministry alone cannot doit. We need 
every unit in Methodism to open his heart-door 
and admit the Christ who stands outside knock- 
ing. 

2. It is not by occasionalism in church work, 
not by mere spasmodic efforts at stated times, 
like the Week of Prayer, Lent, and when an 
evangelist is imported into a church. The 
exaggerations, the false emphasis, the fervid 
appeals, are fatal to this end and disappointing 
in their reactionary results. <A steady, pro- 
gressive, vital church activity, with special 
etfort at the right time, in the fullness of time, 
not ata mechanically fixed time, is the revival 
believed in and greatly needed. 

3. We must realize the necessity of a right 
conception of the education and training of 
youth. Webave enough of machinery in Sun- 
day-school and young people's societies. But 
to accomplish the results we must begin with 
little children and work in the homes 365 days 
in the year. Young people must be impressed 
with a sense of reverence for God and of their 
personal responsibility, and to scorn impurity. 
Special care should be given by us, as by the 
secular schools, to the period of adolescence. 
Along with all this is need of living specimens, 
in parents and teachers, of Christian characters 
in harmony with the principles taught and 
enjoined. 

4. The expansion of the home spirit into the 
chureh life is mecessary,as embodied in the 
class-meeting in its original form, for Christian 
conversation for mutual upbuilding, for frank, 
natural converse on religion, and not for mere 
inquiry as to how one feels. 

5. Wemust appreciate the age in which we 
live —its intellectual life, its literary and edu- 
cational developments, its cults aud culture, 
even its doubts and perils. We should not go 
on in the old humdrum church ways denounc- 
ing those of broader vision. Do not let the 
chureh ever antagonize its age, intellectually 
or socially, if it would mold it and minister to 
it. Bible study is very needful. It is in the 
Word that God has hidden the energies of His 
grace. Wedo not need to compromise with the 
world to get best results, any more than Jesus 
did when tempted of Satan in the wilderness. 

6. While the ministry cannot do without the 
laity, still the laity must look to the ministry to 
lead. The ministry, too, has its temptations to 
resist, such as professionalism and being con- 
cerned too much about reputation. Over all 
these we must triumph as did Christ in His crisis 
in the wilderness, following His baptism, call 
and anointing from on high. L. H. D. 


Monday — Morning Session 


The Conference resumed business in 
Wesley’s Chapel, the president tor the day 
being Rev. Dr. E. J. Watkin, of Victoria 
and Tasmania, an Australian born, son of 
the author ot ** Pity Poor Fiji,”” whose stir- 
ring appeal some sixty-five years ago led 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society to at- 
tempt the evangelization of those islands in 
the Southern Seas. Rey. Dr. I. B. Scott, a 
colored minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, led in prayer. Petitions were 
offered tor President McKinley, that his life 
might be spared, for his distressed wite, 
and for the American nation. 

Rev. Frederick W. Bourne (Bible Chris- 
tian) read an essay on “ Principles of Prot- 
estantism versus Modern Sacerdotalism.”’ 
Protestantism and modern sacerdotalism, 
he said, negatived and contradicted each 
other. They were as wide asunder as the 
poles, and distinct as noonday light and 
midnight darkness. They were as wholly 
unlike and antagonistic as Christ and 
Belial. Even a serious and old-fashioned 
Methodist might, it so disposed, make him- 
self merry with the tantastic and ludicrous 
claims which sacerdotalism set up, with the 
sometimes amusing, sometimes offensive, 
and always baseless assumptions in which 
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sacerdotalists indulged. They had no 
quarrel with episcopacy as such. Person- 
ally he had a great dread —it might be a 
groundless one — of an incipient sacerdo- 
talism strangely enough finding a hiding- 
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place in their own and other Protestant 
churches! 

Prof. Charles Stewart, D. D. (Methodist 
Church of Canada), regarded  sacer- 
dotalism as a great and monstrous 
fraud. It must be their duty as Christian 
ministers to set before their people their 
personal responsibility with regard to this 
danger. Their call was especially to their 
intelligent young people. Their best pre- 
servative against heresy would be to in- 
doctrinate them with the great principles of 
the Retormation. 

Prof. J. Shaw Banks, of Leeds, who is 
nominated as president of the Wesleyan 
Conference in 1902, said that sacerdotalism 
made the ministry a priestly ministry. 
The great High Church party, which be- 
lieves in apostolic succession, does not 
hold sacerdotalism in its highest sense. 
He instanced Canon Gore and others, who, 
while strong supporters of the one, repu- 
diate the sacerdotal view in relation to the 
Christian ministry. One safeguard which 
Methodists had was the co-operation of 
laymen in the matter of legislation and 
administration. Another, which was even 
stronger, was the teaching that religion 
was a matter of personal experience and 
tellowship with God. 

This topic seemed to interest the English 
brethren more than tbe American, doubt- 
less because in England it is made more 
prominent than with us, and is an ever-liv- 
ing issue. However, a tew Americans 
took part in the discussion. 

Rev. E. E. Hoss (Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South) was thankful for the sharp 
distinction drawn by Prot. Banks. He 
was glad to find that in England, while 
the apostolic succession theory was stoutly 
held, sacerdotalisra was somewhat discred- 
ited. He wished he could say the same re- 
specting America. Bishop Pearce had 
said that the doctrine ot apostolic succes- 
sion was an “old wives’ fable,” and it did 
not deserve the distinction ot being cun- 
ningly devised. He went on to say that 
religion is intensely personal. Each man 
has to do with Almighty God himselt, and 
each man can go to Him direct without the 
intervention of a priest. ‘The church is 
where Christians are, and nowhere else.”’ 

Rev. Dr. S. M. Dick said Christianity was 
a life, and not a philosophy. ‘* The ten- 
dency of sacerdotalism is to centre reli- 
gion in a philosophy and to reduce individu- 
ality to the minimum.” The great aim of 
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Protestantiam was not to destroy a man’s 
personality, but to fit him for God’s serv- 
ice. 

Rev. George Welpton (Paris), speaking 
as a French evangelist, said the best an- 
swer to sacerdotalism was the glorious 
assurance that they were the children of 
God. He gave striking instances of con- 
version, and said that in France there was 
a gradual turning to spiritual religion. 

Rev. R. Abercrombie, M. A. (English), 
said they might learn from the sacerdo- 
talists to attach more importance to the 
Christian Church. Lst them more and 
more instil the principles of the Retorma- 
tion into the minds of their young people. 
and on their own part avoid all high pas- 
toral notions. 

Rev. John Bond (London) said that, as an 
antidote to sacerdotalism, let them preach 
more frequently and impressively the 
essentially Methodist doctrine of the “ wit- 
ness of the Spirit’ in the hearts of be- 
lievers. 

Rev. Thomas Champness (Wesleyan) 
urged the Bible test of high church claims, 
also the using of one’s common sense. No 
order ot men has a monopoly in baptizing 
children. Prove that you are in the apos- 
tolic succession by binding up broken 
hearts and leading them to Christ. 

Dr. R. J. Cooke (Methodist Episcopal 
Church) said it would not do for us Ameri- 
cans to minimize the ministry and the sac- 
raments; we needed rather to emphasize 
the Christian Church and dignity public 
worship, and not run into barbarism. 
* You have too much millinery here to suit 
us; but in our country we need to draw 
the line and to steer the church between 
sacerdotalism on the one hand and mere 
Quakerism on the other.”’ 

Dr. Thomas Allen (Wesleyan ex-presi- 
dent) showed that the Christianity of the 
future will be an inward life, and that lite 
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will find expression through a reasonable 
church, 

Rev. George Jackson (Edinburgh) made 
a gem of a speech, in which he showed how 
John Knox, the retormer, was closely 
identified with the Established Church, and 
was likewise a reformer of its sacramental 
ritual as seen in the so-called “ Black Ru- 
bric,” which he caused to be inserted, “ and 
which is in the Anglican prayer-book to 
this day, which is a stone of stumbling and 
a rock of offense to every Romanizing An- 
glican priest who teaches the doctrines ot 
Rome while he eats the bread and takes the 
pay of the Protestant State.” 

In this discussion of sacerdotalism, Dr. 
George Elliott, of Detroit, took a note- 
worthy part, and we were all proud of his 
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utterances, for their beauty and worth, and 
for his representing the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Among other things he 
spoke of one of the results of the sacer- 
dotal theory of church life as “ the fatal 
cleavage of life into the secular and reli- 
gious.”’ L. H. D. 


Monday — Afternoon Session 


Bishop Vincent read a paper written by 
Rev. C. J. Little, D. D., upon the subject, 
‘* Methodism and Education in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” The educational problem 
ot every century is to find the schoolmaster. 
The founder of Methodism was her school- 
master, and the Methodist schools of two 
continents are the outcome of his genius for 
discipline. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has difficulty in finding trained teachers 
for its Sunday-schools, and is turther ham- 
pered by its lesson system. The ideal min- 
istry of the century should be trained by 
competent teachers tor every variety of 
Christian work — guides to essential truth 
and to Christian living. The theological 
schools must enlarge the range of studies, 
covering scientific and social problems, 
and every great contemporary discovery. 
We must assert, not the authority of the 
church, but of the Christian conscience, and 
detend the implications of Christian expe- 
rience. The problem is to find the teacher 
in the field ot general education. He must 
be pious, competent, and a layman. No 
greater calamity could come than tor the 
schools of the State to fall into hands hos- 
tile to Christianity. Such is the danger in 
America. We need Christian teachers in 
these public schools. Methodists must 
place their most gitted minds in such 
places. We are no longer a group of de- 
spised societies within the Church of Eng- 
land. Our lines have gone into all the 
earth,and there is no ecclesiastical speech 
where their voice is not heard. We are liv- 
ing in an age of change in every depart- 
ment. Whether our schools shall yield to 


or control these changes, and simply help 


increase the material splendor of the times, 
or raise.up princes in intellect who shall 
rule by the divine right of superior knowl- 
edge and beneficent intention, depends 
upon the quality of mind in the Christian 
teachers employed in them. _If our teach- 
ers are aglow with Christian experience, we 
shall turnish our share of the princes of the 
tuture. We also need not the crumbs from 
the rich man’s table, but an outpour of 
treasure, 

The first address on the topic was given 
by Mr. T.G. Osborn, M. A., an English 
schoolmaster. He deprecated the modern 
tendency to ask of all education, ‘* Does it 
pay?” People demand a training that 
shall fit their sons for vocations, ignoring 
all mere culture. The corrective is to let 
our children see that the ideal is not suc- 
cess, but service. The so-called nature- 
sciences ought not to be substituted for all 
other branches of learning. An education 
ot this sort would be cold, hard, soulless, 
religionless. We must teach God’s work 
enshrined in human literature as well as in 
nature. We must never let the work of 
His hand supplant the message ot His love. 
The great problem in England is to secure 
competent Christian teachers. It cannot 
be solved by entrusting the work to the 
ministry. 

One ot the most interesting addresses of 
the Conference was given by Mr. H. T. 
Kealing, an editor of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He said that if Meth- 
odism relied upon its own opinion of itself, 
it would be in the position of General 
Booth’s Irishman who, when required to 
bring a recommendation to secure & job, 
excused himself and presently returned 
with a paper which read as follows : “ This 
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is Pat Maloney. Heis a jewel, honest, re- 
liable, and the most industrious man I 
have ever known. (Signed) Pat Maloney.” 
But a large place has been assigned us in 
political, social and spiritual reform by 
great writers of othercommunions. Wes- 
ley and Methodism have been pioneers in 
reforms of every kind. Methodism stands 
tor the Gospel preached to the poor, a heart- 
felt religion, holy living, generous giving, 
liberty and equality of opportunity for all 
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men, temperance, social purity and the 
evangelization of the world. The wonder- 
ful growth of Methodism has been attained 
largely by the work of lay preachers. The 
work of Methodism for the future is not 
only to educate children in the schools, but 
also to render service to society, govern- 
ment and the home. We must complete 
the retorms begun by Wesley. Our mis- 
sion is to the poor and despised, and to 
throttle the spirit of commercialism which 
pretends to civilize, but is really trying to 
extend the trade in tobacco and whiskey. 
Methodism must call men from their sordid 
pursuits to the heights of spiritual life. 

A very interesting discussion followed. 
The chairman adopted the rather unusual 
practice of recognizing several speakers in 
advance, so that there was always one sit- 
ting on the platform ready to take the place 
of the one whose time had expired. There 
was considerable objection made to this 
scheme as unparliamentary, but the chair- 
man persisted, with at least one good result 
ot having no time wastsd. 

Rev. J. Hope Moulton, M. A., called at- 
tention to the fact that the public school 
instruction in England was under the con- 
trol ot the Established Church, and that the 
first and great commandment taught was: 
Thou shalt not enter a Dissenting Chapel. 
It is freely stated by English Methodists 
that wholesale proselyting is carried on in 
this way. 

Mr. Thomas Snape differed with some 
previous speakers, and declared it not the 
duty of Methodists to establish secular 
schools, but to see that the public-school 
system was kept tree from sectarianism. 

Rev. S. G. Atkins put himself on record 
as opposed to merely industrial education 
tor the Negro because tending to material- 
ism. The hand and physical condition 
must not dominate his life. He is not to be 
prepared only asa field-hand. Let him be 
a man,and everything 2lse will take care ot 
itselt. 

Rev. R. C. Ransom, pastor of an institu- 
tional church in Chicago, advocated a 
reform in our church architecture, so that 
the edifices could be kept open seven days 
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in the week and become centres ot the life 
of the people and so draw them away from 
thesaloons. Instead of taking our children 
away from those unfit to play with them, 
give these children of the slums a chance to 
be reared so they shall be fit to play with 
our children. 

Rev. W. F. King recommended that 
Methodist professors should be placed in 
our State universities, and that all 
teachers in our own. colleges need 
necessarily be Methodists. 


the 
not 


Monday — Evening 


A public meeting was held at St. James’ 
Hall Monday night, to consider the question 
of the “ Moral Unity of English-speaking 
Peoples,” presided over by R. W. Perks, 
M.P. Nearly 1,500 people gathered, fully 
three-quarters being men, and there was 
great interest and enthusiasin. 

As Mr. Perks, in bis address, made 
renewed reference to the irritating com- 
munications received from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop ot London, 
the exact text of the same is here given. 
The Archbishop telegraphed the following 
message to the editor of the Christian Com- 
monwealth, London: 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury desires to ex- 
press his hearty good-will to the great Methodist 
Conference now meeting in London, and prays 
earnestly that God's blessing may rest upon 
their deliberations.” 


The Bisbop ot London wrote as follows to 
the president ot the Conference: 


“DEARSIR: Iam absent from London dur- 
ing the month of September, but I cannot allow 
such a gathering as the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference, representative of so many who love 
and serve our Lord Jesus Christ in different parts 
ofthe world, to assemble in the metropolis with- 
out sending them a line of greeting. I notice 
that a prominent member of the Conference, in 
a published interview last week, said, ‘There 
never was « more loyal churchman than John 
Wesley until he was forced to organize a separate 
ecclesiastical body. But Wesley never formally 
withdrew from the Church of England.’ 

‘It is that love of your founder for the church 
to which he belonged which makes us in the 
Church of England feel a special interest in that 
body of Christians which your Conference repre- 
sents,and we deeply regret the causes which 
led to the formation of Wesleyans into a 
separate organization. While we recognize 
with admiration the zeal and fervent love dis- 
played by your body in good works throughout 
toe world, and the noble generosity which has 
contributed well-nigh a million pounds to your 
special Commemoration Fund, it is still our 
hope and prayer that in the providence of God it 
may one day be re- nited to the old church 
from which you and we equally recognize that 
it sprung. 

‘*May God guide your deliberations by His 
Holy Spirit, and make them fruitful for the 
good of the world, and helpful toward the re- 
union of Christendom. Your fellow servant in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Mr. Perks, in referring to the foregoing, 
said that the Kishop ot London had got it 
into his head that because John Wesley 
did not directly and avowedly separate 
himself from the Anglican Church, his 
tollowers were consumed bya desire to 
reunite themselves with the church of 
which the Bishop was an ornament. He 
trusted that his lordship would entertain so 
foolish and absurd a delusion no longer. 
There might be here and there some ecclesi- 
astically-disposed Methodist who might be 
enamored of the practices and the preach- 
ing power of the Anglican Church, but such 
people were rare birds. Methodists as a 
body had not the slightest desire to reunite 
themselves with the Established Anglican 
Church ; and the sooner the Bishops realized 
that tact, and addressed themsel. es to more 
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THE FAMILY 


SUNSET SERVICE -- WINNEPE- 
SAUKEE 


REV. DAVID H. ELA, D. D. 


{Before Miss Humphrey's charming description of a 
Sunday evening service on Lake Winnepesaukee ap- 
peared in the HERALD, Dr. Ela had attended the Jolly 
Island service on the same beautitul Lake, and written 
the poem which appears below. Dr. Ela’s many 
friends will hardly need more convincing proof of the 
improved condition of his health than the writing of 
these exquisite lines attests. — Ed. Z10N’s HERALD. | 


’Tis Sabbath evening’s holy hour. 
Cloud-films lie on the mountain breast, 
Silvern reflects its lofty crest, 

And draped in green its feet it laves 
In limpid flow ot lapsing waves. 
No dream nor dread of tempest’s power. 


Over the glowing sunset sky 
Thin, hazy storm-clouds slowly drift, 
And darker, threatening crests uplift, 
With flashing lightning edged and bossed, 
And thunder-grow!] in distance lost, 

Halt veil, half tell the tempest nigh. 


Now swifter moves the mighty force. 
’Twixt the cleft isles cloud-squadrons 
pour, 
And meet round bluff and wooded shore, 
While massive columns fill and hide 
Mountain and gorge and forest wide, 
Resistless in their onward course. 


.Then sudden came the tempest blast. 
Fierce howled the wind, the lightning 
flashed ; 
The torrents poured, the thunder crashed ; 
On mountain- summit, lake and plain 
Fell avalanche ot sheeted rain — 
Then ceased — the mountain storm had 
passed. 


Smooth lay the tempest-beaten lake, 
Reflecting back the sunset sky, 
While trom the nestling islands nigh 
Push laden boats from every shore, 
Converge, unite, the spreading floor 
Ot heaven-arched sanctuary make. 


In low, sweet tones on evening air, 
One song, but many voiced, they raise; 
On music borne float words of praise. 
As softly tades the twilight ray, 
Closing the holy Sabbath day. 
Music and words are merged in prayer. 


Bowed every head, one voice arose 
To Him who holds all worlds, all souls, 
The seasons guides, the storm controls, 
Infant and feeble age upbears, 

For all with grace infinite cares, — 
Till melting love all hearts o’erflows, 


And strong in trust, from care at rest, 
Sang, *‘ Let me hide myself in Thee,” 
O “ Rock ot Ages, cleft for me;” 
And in adoring worship poured 
Their “‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord!” 
From hearts His presence filled and 
blest. 


The boats unmoored slow drift apart, 
While song uplifts the tender plea, 
In darkness “‘ O abide with me,”’ 
And “ I shall see Him face to tace, 
And tell the wonders of His grace,” 

As prophecy of song were part. 


And softly through the failing light 
From scattering boats in twilight dim 
Come faint good-by and tarewell hymn, 
Or fragments of a last refrain, 

** God with you till we meet again,”’ 

And each floats fading into night. 





— Consecrate with Thy presence the way 
our feet may go; and the humblest work 
will shine, and the roughest places be made 
plain. Lift us above unrighteous anger 
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and mistrust into faith and hope and char- 
ity by asimple and steadfast reliance on 
Thy sure will; and so may we be modest 
in our time ot wealth, patient under disap- 
pointment, ready tor danger, serene in 
deatb. In all things draw us to the mind 
of Christ, that Thy lost image may be traced 
again, and Thou maystown us as at one 
with Him and Thee ! — Dr. Martineau. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 








— Whittier. 
7 ba * 

It must be somewhere in the grief that 
the help of the grief is hidden. It must be 
in some discovery of the divine side of the 
sorrow that the consolation of the sorrow 
will be tound. It is a wondrous change 
when a man stops asking of his distress, 
“How can I throw this off?” and asks 
instead, ‘‘ What did Gud mean by sending 
this?’? Then he may well believe that 
time and work will help him.— Phillips 
Brooks. 

a*% 

If we never find our path dipping down 
into the sunless valley, we may seriously 
question whetuer we have not missed our 
way to the Celestial City. The road to the 
Mount of Ascension invariably passes 
through the shadowed Garden ot Gethsem- 
ane, and over the steep ascent of Calvary, 
and then down into the Garden of the 
Grave.— Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

- ° * 

‘“*Not our circumstances, but the use we 
make of our circumstances, decides the 
question of our gain or loss day by day in 
our earthly course. According to the spirit 
in which we meet them, helps will prove 
hindrances, or hindrances will prove helps 
in our pilgrim path.”’ 

7 ® = 

As our Heavenly Father introduces air 
enough into the human body to counter- 
balance and neutralize the atmospheric 
pressure from without, which otherwise 
would crush and destroy us, so He imparts 
an inward strength and grace in our hours 
of trial which enable us to endure our bur- 
dens. He knows how much we should 
suffer loss in nobility of character if we had 
no afflictions. But He never forsakes us 
or tails to fortity our souls to bear them 
rightly, it we will allow Him. — Helpful 
Thoughts. 

a S +” 

We heard the sigh of the first autumnal 
wind, and even the water had acquired a 
grayer hue. The sumach, grape and maple 
were already changed, and the milk weed 
had turned to a deep, rich yellow. In all 
woods the leaves were fast ripening tor 
their tall; for their full veins and lively 
gloss mark the ripe leatand not the sered 
one of the poets; and we knew that the 
maples, stripped of their leaves among the 
earliest, would soon stand like a wreath of 
smoke along the edge of the meadow. — 
Thoreau, 

e* 

God’s real answers to prayer are often 
seeming denials. Beneath the outward 
request He hears the voice of the inward 
desire, and He responds to the mind oft the 
spirit rather than to the imperfect and per- 
haps mistaken words in which the yearn- 
ing seeks expression. Moreover, His infi- 
nite wisdom sees that a larger blessing may 
be ours only by the withholding of the 
lesser good which we seek ; and so all true 
prayer trusts Him to give His own answer, 
not in our way or time, or even to our own 
expressed desire, but rather tou His own 
unutterable groaning within us which He 
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can interpret better than we. Monica, 
mother ot Augustine, pleaded with God 
that her dissolute son might not go to 
Rome, that sink of iniquity ; but he was 
permitted to go, and thus came into contact 
with Ambrose, Bishop ot Milan, through 
whom he was converted. God tulfilled the 
mother’s desire while denying her request. 
— A. T. Pierson, D. D. 
o** 

A lady lost a little daughter, her only 
child. Her sorrow was very great, and to 
keep her hands busied in something about 
the child she took a photograph of her that 
she had, and with rare skill painted it till 
the sweet face seemed to live before her 
eyes. When the work was completed she 
laid the picture away in a drawer. Ina 
tew days she looked at it again, and it was 
covered with ugly blotches. The eyes and 
the features were sadly marred. Again, 
with loving patience, she went over the 
photograph with her brush until it was as 
beautiful as before, with all the witchery 
of life. Then she laid it away again, but 
when she went to it she tound it a second 
time covered with marring spots. It was 
altogether ruined. There was something 
wrong with the paper. Some chemical 
ingredient in it, mingling with the paint, 
produced the spots. No matter how beau- 
titul the picture was made on its surtace, 
up ever out of the heart of the paper would 
come the ooze of decay, spoiling it all. 

So it is with human lives. While the 
heart is wrong it is no use to try to make 
the character right. Evermore up out of 
the evil heart comes the pollution of sin, 
and spots and blotches everything. The 
only way to have a pure and noble life is 
by having a clean, good heart.—J. R. 
Miller, ‘D. D. 

a*s 
We must all bearthem. Why despair? 
The wine-press is not trod alone, 
The promise is that He will care, 
As doth a father, for His own. 
Our burdens may become our wings, 
For underneath His arms will be ; 
And through our sighing, sweetly rings, 
* Sufficient is My grace for thee.” 


— Myra Goodwin Planiz. 





SEPTEMBER TRAMPS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HEN the first frost sharpens the 
air, then come new zest and vigor 
into the blood. The lover of Nature no 
longer cares to lie on his back and watch 
the birds and the clouds. The horizontal 
has lost its charm for him, and he is eager 
for the perpendicular—the progressively 
perpendicular. Nothing will satisfy him 
now but a good, vigorous tramp. He 
must stretch his legs over hill and dale for 
hours at a time, rejoicing in the fresh 
energy breathed in sparkling air after a 
hoar-frost has whitened the grass. 
Give me a crisp September morning for 
a tramp— none of those listless days while 
summer still lingers in the lap of fall, but 
one of those electric mornings after the 
first great change in the atmosphere that 
comes with the breaking of summer’s 
backbone. It may be toward the last of 
September, or it may be at the very begin- 
ning of the month — seasons differ; but 
some time during September will come the 
first ideal morning to put on one’s walk- 
ing-shoes and start off for an all-day’s 
tramp. Nothing less would appease that 
keen craving in your blood. Tbe miles 
must ring beneath your walking-stick. It 
is a joy just to leave them behind you. 
Everywhere there is delight for the eye. 
Nature has already begun her marvelou 
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frescoing and tessellating process in the 
leaves of the trees and the herbage of 
meadows and marshes. From now until 
the last of October we shall dwell in the 
finest art-gallery that was ever opened 
under the sky. No human brush could 
possibly create, or even imitate, the splen- 
dor of these autumn colors. Take them 
either in the mass, or in particular and 
detailed effects, and they are as immensely 
superior to anything art can produce as 
sunlight is superior to lamplight. Take a 
single autumo leaf—the first red ori- 
flamme on this maple, for instance — and 
study the texture of the coloring, the 
marvelously delicate gradation of shades, 
the richness and gloss of what we might 
call its color-bloom (something no human 
painting ever attains to), and the seeming 
transparency of the pigment. Put it 
under the microscope — what beauty still ! 
Your painter’s leaf would be all coarse 
blotch and daub. And then imagine 
what the landscape is going to be a couple 
of weeks hence — a grand kaleidoscope of 
sunsets and rainbows. And this is Na- 
ture’s art-gallery that men abandon in 
September for the tawdry effects of city 
‘‘exhibitions!’’ Nature would have ad- 
mitted them free, and given them a 
catalogue, and invited them to an oxygen- 
party to boot! 

If you want mountain views, you must 
take a cool September morning after a 
heavy rain. The atmosphere of no other 
month can be washed so crystal-clean. It 
has seemed to me often to have a pecul- 
iarly magnifying effect, as if all that 
sparkling gulf of air that lies between you 
and the distant object were a vast, polished 
lens, concaved just right to make for you 
a cosmical telescope. I shall never forget 
the joy, the rapture, of some of those 
September mountain-climbs of my boy- 
hood, when, in rugged Vermont, I scaled 
some familiar peak with my companions 
after a night’s rain, and beheld, as it 
seemed to me, all the kingdoms of the 
earth and their glory spread out before 
my far-ranging vision. Montreal—ninety 
miles away —clearly visible from Mans- 
field, yes, even from Cobble Hill! The 
grand, ghost-like company of the Presi- 
dential range in New Hampshire march- 
ing before me as I stood on the great cliff 
of Camel’s Hump — what revelations for 
a boy who had never been forty mules 
away from home! Ah ! those September 
mountain tramps, when the wine of the 
autumn air and the magnetism of frost 
sang together m my veins, and the heart 
of youth was so light that it seemed to 
buoy up the body like wings. That was 
the kind of Emersonian freedom and foot- 
looseness that does indeed make the pomp 
of emperors seem ridiculous. 

One is not much disposed to observe 
minutely, I think, on a September tramp. 
The last of the birds and the last of the 
flowers may challenge a somewhat lan- 
guid interest, but for my own part I like 
to take things in the mass, in the aggre- 
gate, when Nature’s long season of em- 
phasized individualism is on the wane. 
For months we Nature-lovers have been 
burdening our brains and note-books with 
observations of concrete life in a thousand 
different forms. Innumerable birds, 
flowers, insects, trees, plants and four- 
footed creatures have confronted us at 
every step and stimulated curiosity and 
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study. Now the birds have mostly 
departed, the flowers are a few and sedate 
company, the insects are frost-killed or 
driven into retirement, and I for one am 
tired of particularizing and am glad to go 
back for a time to those free, buoyant, 
youthful impressions of Nature as a whole. 
Instead of pulling to pieces single flowers 
I want to let my eye range over a whole 
living field of them, assembled in a car- 
pet of purple and gold. I do not care to 
ask their names. I simply want them to 
make an impression of beauty and har- 
mony and joy upon my spirit. I find a 
distinct relief in not following up every 
bird-twitter to some thicket to learn what 
bird is hiding there. The few songs the 
birds are atill singing I will enjoy as 
psalms of gratitude, not as public exhibi- 
tions demanding some sort of analysis and 
criticism. 

It is because of this larger and freer 
mood that I always leok forward to my 
September tramps with special delight. | 
think then is the time when any man or 
woman with a native vein of poetry is 
likely to get more inspiration out of Na- 
ture than at any other season — simply 
because the foreground of this subordi- 
nate life is not so bewilderingly crowded, 
and there is more opportunity and more 
invitation to seek the large impression of 
Nature — the fout ensemble. That is the 
impression out of which religious feeling 
rises. If we are seeking God in Nature, 
we shall not find Him so readily by 
analysis as by synthesis; not by minute 
study of individuals and particulars, but 
by free, joyous acceptance of the effect of 
Nature asa whole. So, I think, we shall 
be justified in leaving our note-books at 
home this month and just abandoning 
ourselves to the influence of Nature upon 
the spirit. Something better may come out 
of that than the discovery of a new plant 
or the identification of a long-sought bird. 

In closing, let me ‘‘come down a peg,”’ 
as the saying is, and make a few practical 
suggestions to the tramper simply as a 
tramper. It is « very different thing from 
strolling about for an hour or two in the 
summer woods, this starting off for a 
vigorous, leg-stretching, fifteen-or-twenty- 
mile, all-day tramp. The first two or 
three jaunts will be terribly wearying. 
But do not get discouraged. The system 
soon grows toughened to such work. I 
have known semi-invalids, who at home 
were exhausted by a walk of a mile, to 
start on a trip into the backwoods and 
come out thinking nothing of fifteen 
miles a day, with a full back-load of camp 
supplies. There is nothing dangerous 
about muscle-weariness so long as it does 
not amount to exhaustion. Keep on 
tramping, and you will soon gain the 
strength to tramp as far as you please. 

Foot-gear is a very important matter 
with the pedestrian. If you start out im- 
properly shod and get seriously footeore in 
the beginning, it will be all up with you 
for the season. My plan is to wear the 
thickest winter socks as a sort of cushion 
for the feet, no matter what the season 
may be, and a pair of common-sense, we//- 
broken shoes — shoes that I have spent 
months judiciously adapting to my feet. 
It is a labor of love, as well as of wisdom, 
to break in a pair of fall walking-shoes 
during the summer. You should begin 
with them as early as the middle of July, 
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and then by the first of September they 
will be as fine as silk to the feet, and if 
they were shoes of good quality to begin 
with, will last you all the fall for hard 
usage. Then have them tapped and 
heeled, and they will be as good as new — 
better, because already broken — for your 
spring tramps. 

Wear light but warm clothing for fall 
tramps— never an overcoat; it is as much 
of an abomination for a pedestrian as rub- 
ber boots fora swimmer. A sweater is the 
ideal heat-conserving garment. That, 
with a comparatively light coat, will be 
sufficient for September tramps. Later on 
exchange the ordinary coat for a reefer or 
leather jacket. 

These are commonplace hints, to be 
sure, but, ax experience teaches me, of the 
greatest value. A fly can spoil your deli- 
cate ointment, and a sore heel or toe can 
dispel any amount of poetry and ideal en- 
joyment. And since the Pegasus of the 
rambler must always be ‘ shapk’s mare,’’ 
it behooves him to see to it that his steed 
is well shod and harnessed. 

Melrose, Mass. 


THE SUPERSEDED 


AS newer comers crowd the fure 
We drop behind; 

We who have labored long and sore 
Times out of mind, 

And keen are yet, must not regret 
To drop behind. 


Yet there are of us some who grieve 
To go behind; 

Stanch, strenuous souls who scarce believe 
Their fires declinéd, 

And know none cares, remembers, spares 
Who go behind. 


’Tis not that we have unforetold 
The drop behind ; 

We feel the new must oust the old 
In every kind, 

But yet, we think, must we, must we, 
Too, drop behind ? 


— Tuomas Harpy, in “The May Book.” 





HOW ONE WOMAN RESTED 
ELIZABETH CHENEY. 


HE was sitting, in the early evening, 
on the stone steps of an old tarm- 
house, absorbing the sweetness and peace 
ot the landscape, while she listened to the 
babble of a trout stream across the way, 
and to the ancient controversy concerning 
Katy, which will never be settled while the 
world stands. A new moon seemed about 
to rest upon a range of serene hills, and 
from the valley tar below a sott white mist 
was rising, and an occasional light flashed 
out from a village window. 

The woman was a little sad and a little 
glad, tor this was the last night of her vaca- 
tion, and while home was inexpressibly 
dear, going home meant the slipping back 
into the harness of domestic cares and 
social obligations in a city ot rushing trol- 
leys and tramping feet. But home meant, 
too, a beloved face and voice, so the glad- 
ness was welling up more and more and 
crowding out the regret that only a tew 
more hours of liberty and quiet remained 
to her tor 1901. Up in the airy southwest 
chamber, her eight-year-old girl had cried 
herself to sleep at sight ot the shoes and 
stockings brought from the seclusion ot the 
closet to encase on the morrow the little 
bare feet that had grown hard and brown 
on the country road. 

“Strange,” said the woman to the only 
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other boarder, an elderly lady who sat just 
within the screen door, “‘ strange that I do 
not teel more rested and retreshed after all 
these long, lovely days among the hills! I 
was sure that I had arranged tor a thor- 
oughly sensible outing. I chose this quiet 
spot and I meant to make the most of it, 
but my head and eyes teel almost as tired 
as when I came.”’ 

The two women had become very friendly 
during their long stay at Brookdale Farm, 
so the elder one ventured to say: 

‘*Let us see, how long have you been 
here, Mrs. Latham? ”’ 

** Just five weeks today,’ was the answer, 
‘“‘and I have done absolutely nothing to 
speak of in all that time.”’ 

“Have you written any letters?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bird, rather mischievously. 

‘*Not many,” replied Mrs. Latham, inno- 
cently. ** I determined tocut all my triends 
and rest, you know. But I can tell just 
how many I have written, because I know 
how many postage stamps [ brought with 
me. There was a dollar book —- that’s fifty, 
isn’t it? And then eight that Il had in my 
pocket-book, and — why, it can’t be!—a 
dozen stamped envelopes that I bought of 
the postmaster in the village. Yes, I’ve 
written seventy-six letters since I came 
here.”’ 

‘*There’s a lot of nervous energy runs off 
from the point of a pen,’ said her friend. 
‘You have also done some studying, have 
you not?”’ 

“Oh, I just went over the ground our 
German conversation class covered in the 
spring. I had to do it or lose all that I had 
gained.”’ 

‘**How much reading have you accom- 
plished?” 

‘*Nota great deal. I requested my hus- 
band not to send me a daily paper, and I 
have only glanced at the headings of the 
one they take here. In my Bible I have 
read ail the Major Prophets. In fiction, 
‘ The Crisis,’ ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’ and 
that new detective story that has gone 
through so many editions. I have also 
re-read the most of ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ to renew my girlhood acquaintance 
with Little Nell. I have also devoured six 
of the leading current magazines, besides 
perusing each week three of my church 
papers and Harper’s Weekly. Add to these 
two missionary periodicals, and the stories 
I have read aloud to Elsie on Sundays, and 
I think you have the list. I must confess I 
am surprised!” 

‘“‘Now, pardon me, dear Mrs. Latham, 
but your needle has not seemed to be idle.” 

‘* Of course the weekly mending bas to be 
done at home or abroad. And then it was 
such a good chance to make a new dress tor 
Elsie.” 

‘The one with the four rows of lace inser- 
tion in the skirt?” 

Mrs. Latham flushed a little in the twi- 
light, and smoothed down the folds of her 
traveling gown. ‘“ Yes,” she replied. “TI 
would not have time at home to make any- 
thing so elaborate.” 

‘“*Well, I firmly believe what I read the 
other day,” said Mrs. Bird, kindly, ‘* that 
the average woman does not know how to 
rest even if she has the opportunity. You 
will torgive me, my dear, tor lam so much 
older than you, it I say that you have spent 
your resting-time in subjecting your eyes, 
that were just as tired as any part oi you, 
to the most incessant and arduous labors. 
Now you are wondering why you do not 
teel better effects from your vacation.” 

“1 hope I do not offend you,” she added, 
gently, in the silence that followed. 

** No, indeed,” answered a rather subdued 
voice. * I was thinking ot the woman who 
said that ‘ Fool’ was all the inscription 
she wanted on her headstone. If I could, I 
would apulogize to my eyes on the spot.” 
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‘** The reason I am debarred from almost 
any reading, the usual solace of people at 
my time of lite,” said Mrs. Bird, ‘is be- 
cause I had for years a woman’s way of 
resting by abusing a most precious pair of 
servants.” 

* This is why Igo home with a pain in 
the nape of my neck,’ said Mrs. Latham. 
‘“*T was going to write one more letter to- 
night, but I won’t, and I do hope I shall 
have another summer in which to mend 
my ways.”’ 

“Begin before next summer,” said her 
friend. ‘‘ I warrant when you lie down for 
a bit of rest at home, you take a book or pa- 
per with you.” 

‘* Ot course,’’ said Mrs. Latham. 

‘* Well, just shut your dear eyes instead, 
and favor them in other ways. They will 
repay you with better general health, and 
with an old age that never lacks for the 
best of society.” 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE RIDICULOUS OPTIMIST 


There was once a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright, 
Because he slept at night, 
Because God gave him sight 

To gaze upon his child, 

Because his little one 

Could leap and laugh and run. 

Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He smiled because the sky 
Was bigh above his head, 
Because the rose was red, 
Because the past was dead! 

He never wondered why 
The Lord had blundered so 
That all things have to go 
The wrong way here below 

The overarching sky. 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free, 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 

Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew, 
Because the sweet winds blew, 
Because that he could hew 

And hammer, he was glad. 


Because he lived he smiled 
And did not look ahead 
With bitterness or dread, 
But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child; 
And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 
And shook their heads and smiled. 


— S. EB. Kiser. 





That Others May Climb 


66 TANDING on the shoulders of two 

strong men the young hero managed 
to clamber to a balcony trom which he 
could reach the upper window and save the 
child,” says a newspaper. The name of the 
‘**young hero” is blazoned abroad, but as 
for the two who stood in the smoke and 
heat below, and made his ascent possible, 
they are nameless — only two men who 
came out of the crowd, and melted into it 
again. 

They are a great host, these unknown, 
who are never thought of as successful 
themselves, but who make success possible 
tor others. Not alone in our armies — 
where the rank and file dare and die, and 
we laud the generals — but everywhere in 
the peaceful waiks of life they are tound. 

The flourishing business house bears in 
gilded letters the name of the young pro- 
prietor, while back in the office some gray- 
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haired employee, faithful and skillful, 
keeps the wheels moving. Few know his 
name, his salary is small, yet he is the 
mainspring of the concern. Munya house- 
hold whose “ talented ’”? members win no- 
tice has in it some obscure one who plans 
and contrives to meet demands and ex- 
penses, sacrificing here, economizing there, 
that the others may not miss their laurels. 

Some time, when success is gaged bya 
different standard trom that of earth, many 
a sweet, unselfish spirit may stand in radi- 
ant surprise at the crown accorded it. — 
Wellspring. 





A Living Martyr 


Sie spite of the universal mourning, whose 

sincerity cannot be doubted, there is 
one secret place, the depths of whose sorrow 
the tenderest sympathy cannot fathom. 
That is the heart of the widow of the dead 
President. Her bereavement is different 
from almost any other that we can imagine, 
In the domestic relations of few homes was 
there at once so much of romance and of 
pathos as in that which has been so sud- 
denly and ruthlessly wrecked by the hand 
of the assassin; and when these sad exer- 
cises are ended and the more complete 
realization of all that has been taken from 
her lite comes home to this stricken heart, 
there seems ground tor the apprehension 
that the separation of these two, who were 
so much to each other, will be a briet one. 

Well may Mrs. McKinley say that she 
never desires to see Washington again. 
Though she should live for many years, 
this feeiing is not likely tochange. It is so 
intimately associated with the great sorrow 
ot her life, and so suggestive ot the succes- 
sive events that led up to the final tragedy, 
that it would rudely reopen the old wound, 
no matter what effect time and the minis- 
trations of friends and the exercise of 
Christian philosophy may have in assuag- 
ing her heart-breaking sorrow. It seems 
as though the wives of our Presidents and 
Vice Presidents had to steel themselves tor 
the prospect of sacrifice. Only one ex- 
President is living, and he is not yet an old 
man. Thrice within a generation has “the 
lady of the White House” been widowed 
by an assassin’s hand. Grant and Arthur 
did not survive their retirement many 
years, and even President Harrison, who 
seemed to be well conditioned to attain 
length of days, did not live to the point of 
actual old age. Vice President Hendricks 
died in office,and so did Vice President 
Hobart. 

A kind of fatality has seemed to attend 
the executive responsibility. Men and 
their families have had to break up the 
private and domestic relations which are 
dearest of all to well-regulated households. 
They have lett places chosen with reference 
to health and comfort, to live in a none too 
wholesome city and be subjected to public 
and social demands upon them ot the most 
exacting character. The dearest desire of 
Mrs. McKinley’s heart was to return with 
her husband to the home of their private 
life and wedded happiness and end their 
days there away from the stress and strain 
of capital life, and that was doubtless her 
husband’s also. But it was “ God’s way” 
that it should be otherwise. 

Credit was deservedly given to Queen 
Victoria tor many things, but apparently 
shining above all other acts and qualities 
was the influence she exerted upon the 
purification of English court lite. There 
has not been the same necessity tor such an 
influence at Washington, but the domestic 
life exhibited by the President and his wife 
cannot but constitute a wholesome, as it is 
an impressive and beautiful example ot 
what the marriage tie should be. They 
accepted the solemn obligation “ tor better 
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or worse” with all that it implied and 
involved. It was never for a moment for- 
gotten in all the distractions of official busi- 
ness or social excitements. The union was 
.o ideal that no personal misfortune which 
might overtake either party to the contract 
could ever weaken it. On the contrary, it 
seemed to strengthen it. There is no one 
else to whom the tenderest consideration of 
the American people flows out in such un- 
stinted measure today as to Mrs. McKinley 
as she is about to part with all that is 
earthly of the one who in this life was to 
her the greatest and best and dearest. Hu- 
man sympathy may soften the blow, but a 
soul so bruised is not likely to ever tully 
recover. — Boston Transcript. 





DEACONESS NOTES 





— Two deaconesses from Toronto have 
entered the Seattle Deaconess Hospital for 
training. 

— New York deaconesses are now at 
home to their friends at 1175 Madison 
Avenue, 


— One of the deaconess nurses in Boston 
made more than five thousand calls last 
year. 

—— Six hundred patients have been cared 
tor in the beds of the Seattle Hospital dur- 
ing the past nine months. 


—aA noble gift of $10,000 has just been 
received by the authorities of the Bloom- 
ington Deaconess Hospital. This will make 
it possible to finish immediately the large 
new building whose toundation is already 
laid. 

— The Boston Training School held its 
tormal opening, Sept. 20, with a very. en- 
couraging outlook, nearly all the senior 
class returning, with eighteen new stu- 
dents. This is the largest enrollment in 
the history of the school. 


—— A large new book on deaconess work 
by Rev. C. Golder, Ph. D., has just been 
published. It is profusely illustrated, and 
shows much care in research. It is in 
German. The English edition will be 
ready about Christmas. 


— From twenty-five to forty little 
Italian boys and girls have been kept oft 
the streets during the summer and enter- 
tained each day at a vacation school con- 
ducted by Miss Alice Harper, our deaconess 
among the Italians in Boston. 


——The Methodist Review tor September- 
October contains an interesting article by 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer on ‘*‘ The Mother in 
the Church.” This is the first article ever 
published in this magazine from the pen of 
a deaconess. 


—— Miss Ellen L. Hibbard, for several 
years at the head of the Boston Training 
School, who has been away for one year on 
account of ill health, has returned to the 
Deaconess Home in Boston, and will de- 
vote her time to literary work in the inter- 
est of the deaconess movement. 





The Fair in aid ot the new Deaconess 
Hospital will be held in Copley Hall, Bos- 
ton, the first week in November. Every 
reader ot the HERALD in New England 
should contribute something to this Fair. 
One feature will be a Patients’ Table, for 
which all the patients who have been treat- 
ei in the Hospital will make some article. 
The young ladies of the Epworth Leagues 
will have a Doll Table, and the young gen- 
tleman a Country Store. 


— The Wesleyan deaconesses are rejoic- 
ing in the victory they recently gained, 
when at the Annual Conterence of British 
Methodism they were officially adopted 
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and made a part of the constitution of the 
church. 


— The superintendent ot deaconess work 
in Seattle, Miss Dora Adron, spent her 
vacation by taking a trip to Alaska. 


— The greatest memorial to a deparied 
loved one is one by which others may be 
blessed. Mrs. Mary L. Stoughton has 
placed a beautiful memorial in Wesley 
Hospital to her sainted husband, Rev. J. C. 
Stoughton, by furnishing a room in that 
institution. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


AN « ALL RIGHT” BOY 
H. H. H. 


bie day just after the public schools 

closed for the summer vacation, the 
maid at my house came up to my study 
and said that there was a boy down at the 
door who wanted to see me. 

‘** Did he tell you his name?’’ I asked. 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘“*And he 
wanted ? ”’ 

‘* He did not, sir.’’ 

I was very busy, but I thought that I 
would go down and see what the boy 
wanted. I found him sitting in my 
hall waiting for me, and it I"had given 
voice to my thought when I saw him I 
would have said, ‘‘What a fresh, rosy, 
clean-looking boy !’’ 

He rose to meet me, and said with 
charming politeness and frankness: ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me for troubling you, sir, but I am 
looking for something to do. I noticed 
that your grass needed cutting, and I 
thought that I would just call and ask if 
you would let me cut it.’’ 

I noted that the boy looked me right in 
the face as he made this request, and I 
noted, also, his maaly bearing. He stood 
up straight, and he did not mumble his 
words or act as if he were frightened or in 
any way ashamed of asking for work. He 
did not look to be more than fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and I said: 

‘* You do not look strong enough to use 
my lawn-mower. Itis very large, and so 
is the lawn. I think that it would take 
you all day to cut the grass and trim up 
the borders.’’ 

‘Then I would earn that much more 
money, and I need to earn all that I can. 
Perhaps I am stronger than I look. You 
see I have a good deal of muscle.’’ 

He crooked his arm as he spoke to show 
me how the muscle swelled up in his 
sleeve. Then he added : 

‘““T am very anxious to get work while 
there is no school. It is pretty hard for 
my father to keep me in school nine 
months of the year because he has buta 
small salary and there are four children 
younger than I at home. I[ want to get 
work to help father out. I have a chance 
to go to the country and stay all summer 
on a farm where I could earn my board, 
but I’d like to earn more than that, and 
then mother needs me at home mornings 
and evenings.’’ 

The perfect sincerity of the boy and the 
honest look in his brown eves pleased me, 
and I said: ‘‘ You may try your hand 
cutting my grass, but if you find the 
work too hard you’d better give it up.” 

“Thank you,’ said the boy. ‘ It will 
have to be pretty hard work if I give it 


did not say what he 
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up. If you will get me your lawn-mower 
and a rake and grass shears, I will go 
right to work, and if I do not do the work 
as you want it done I wish that you 
would tell me so.”’ 

He hung his light coat on the branch 
of a tree, pushed back his sleeves, and 
went right to work. I watched him as I 
sat at work by my study window. The 
day grew warm, and I could see that the 
boy’s face was flushed with heat. It was 
hard work pushing the mower over the 
lawn, but the boy kept atit. It took him 
nearly all the forenoon to cut the grass 
with the mower, and when twelve o’clock 
came I went out and said to him: 

‘*Do you live far from here?’’ 

‘** Yes, sir ; I live away over on the south 
side of the city.’’ 

‘Then you need not go home to dinner. 
Stay and eat dinner with me.’’ 

‘Thank you, but I do not want to give 
you any trouble.” 

‘* Tt will not be any trouble.”’ 

“Then I will stay.’’ 

I liked the boy more and more. I liked 
his direct manner of saying things. He 
did not ‘ hem and haw,’’ as the boys say, 
nor did he ‘‘ beat around the bush’’ in 
any way. He came to the dinner table 
clean as a pin and he ate like a gentle- 
man, thereby showing that he was well 
bred even if he was poor. 

It was about four in the afternoon when 
the maid again appeared at my study and 
said that the boy was through and that 
he would like to have me come down and 
see if his work suited me. When I went 
down there was a look of real pride in the 
boy’s face as he said : 

“Tt looks nice, don’t you think so?”’ 

‘* Indeed, it does,’’ I said, heartily, for 
the boy deserved this praise. The borders 
were all so neatly trimmed ; not a corner 
had been neglected. Every small weed 
had been pulled out of some flower-beds, 
and the gravel walks had been raked. I 
liked the boy’s honest pride in his work. 
He had a right to feel proud of it, and I 
think that the satisfaction he felt in the 
thoroughness of his work pleased him 
more than the money he received. The 
money was of secondary importance. To 
do the work well was of the first conse- 
quence. 

It happened that a friend of mine had 
asked me only tne day before if I could 
tell him where he could find a bright, tidy, 
ambitious boy who woald like a good 
place in an office during the summer 
months. Here was the very boy for my 
friend. Here was a boy who was tidy, 
honest, manly, and who took genuine 
pride in doing his work just as well as it 
could be done. I told the boy to come to 
me thenext day and I would take him with 
me to see my friend in his office. The boy 
was on hand at the appointed time, and 
my friend engaged him on the spot. Three 
weeks later I met my friend, and I asked 
him, ‘‘ How is that boy doing?” 

‘*Fine!’’ was the hearty reply. “I 
have raised his wages fifty cents a week, 
and if he wants a steady place when he is 
out of school he can have it with me, 
That boy has the right spirit. He does 


his work just as well as it can be done, 
and he is proud of it when itisdone. He 
is all right.’’ 

That is what I think. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Fourth Quarter Lesson I 


SUNDAY, OcTOBER 6, 1901. 
GENESIS 37 : 12-36. 
[Print verses 23 to 33) 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: The patriarchs, moved 
with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt : but God was 
with him. — Acts 7:9. 


2. DATE: B.C. 1729. 


8. PLACES: Hebron, about 20 miles south of 
Jerusalem and Dothan, north of Samaria, and 
75 miles away. 


4. CONNECTION: Reconciliation of Jacob 
and Esau; Jacob settles first at Shechem, and 
then, by Divine direction, and 1n consequence of 
the violence done to Dinah and the treacherous 
revenge inflicted on the Shechemites by Simeon 
and Levi, removes to Bethel ; still journeying 
southward, Rachel dies (on the way to Betble- 
hem) in giving birth to Benjamin ; the incest 
of Reuben, which forfeited his birthright ; the 
arrival of Jacob at Mamre, where he finds his 
father Isaac still alive (Isaac lived to be 180 years 
old, and his death did not occur until thirteen 
years after Joseph was sold into Egypt) ; 
Joseph’s report to bis father of the evil doings 
of bis brothers, the sons of Bilhabh and Zilpah ; 
Jacob’s marked fondness for Joseph, evinced 
in providing for bim ‘‘a coat of many colors,” a 
course which excited the envy and dislike of 
tuis brothers; this feeling intensified by Joseph’s 
recital of bis dreams of the sheaves in the field, 
and che obeisance of the sun, moon and eleven 
stars. 


5 HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 37: 
l-ll. Tuesday — Gen. 37 : 12-22. Wednesday — 
Gen. 87:28-36. Thursday — Gen. 39:1-6. Friday 
— Gen. 42: 14-22. Saturday —Job 5: 6-17. Sunday 
— Psa, 31 : 1-15. 


il Introductory 


Shortly after Joseph had narrated the 
dreams which predicted his future pre- 
eminence, his brothers began to conspire 
together to murder him and thus avert 
their threatened humiliation. At this 
juncture, Jacob, unsuspicious of any evil 
designs, sent his favorite son to inquire 
after the welfare of the others who were 
feeding the flocks in the neighborhood of 
Shechem, some seventy miles from He- 
bron. Joseph departed, and succeeded in 
tracing his brothers, who had left She- 
chem for Dothan. Seeing ‘‘ the dreamer ”’ 
approach, they hastily plotted to kill him 
at once, but at Reuben’s entreaty, who 
planned a private rescue, consented in- 
stead to throw him into an empty pit and 
abandon him to death by starvation. As 
soon, therefore, as Joseph came near, they 
seized him, stripped him of the hated 
tunic, and, turning a deaf ear to his en- 
treaties, cast him into the pit ; then coolly 
sat down to partake of refreshment. An 
Ishmaelite caravan, laden with spices and 
resinous gums, coming from Gilead and 
going to Egypt, happened at this moment 
to pass, and Judah, in the absence of Reu- 
ben, suggested that the most effective and 
profitable way of getting rid of their 
brother, and without the guilt of fratri- 
cide, would be to sell him to these mer- 
chants, which they at once proceeded to 
do, receiving in compensation twenty 
shekels of silver. Then they dipped ‘‘ the 
coat of many colors’’ in the blood of a 
kid and sent it to their father, thereby 
giving the impression that Joseph had 
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been killed by a wild beast. The imposi- 
tion succeeded, but ‘ their guilty con- 
sciences had to bear the trial of pretending 
to comfort him, while he refused all com- 
fort.’’ Meantime Joseph was carried down 
to Egypt, and there sold to Potiphar, one 
of the captains of the royal guard. 


lil Expository 


23. When Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, — He had been sent by his father 
to inquire atter their welfare at Shechem, 
which belonged to Jacob partly by pur- 
chase and partly by conquest, and was used 
as a pasturage tor his flocks. His brothers 
had left Shechem and gone to Dothan, a 
dozen or more miles farther north, and 
Joseph tollowed them. The moment he 
came in sight, his brothers plotted to kill 
him, but were dissuaded from their wicked 
purpose by Reuben, who induced them to 
forbear shedding their brother’s blood, and 
to cast him, instead, into an empty well. 
Stripped Joseph of his coat — the visible 
and hated sign of his father’s favoritism. 
Alford notes that, except a cloth around his 
loins, this would be his only garment: ‘“‘ He 
entered Egypt naked, as was the custom 
with slaves and captives ({sa. 20:4), in 
strange contrast to his subsequent array ct 
pomp (chap. 41 : 42).’’ 


24. Cast him into a pit (R. V., “ the 
pit ’’) — an empty cistern, or reservoir, ex- 
cavated in the rock, bottle-shaped, to catch 
rain water. Dr. Thomson says, “‘ There are 
thousands of these ancient cisterns in upper 
Galilee.” Heedless of his distress and ap- 
peals tor mercy, which they remembered 
long afterward wben they found themselves 
confined inan Egyptian prison (Gen. 42:21), 
they left him to famish and die. 


How often and how vainly do men expect to 
defeat the will of God! We are not left toim- 
agine that Joseph pleaded with his unnatural 
brothers for mercy. Years afterward, when 
these men found themselves for a few hours in 
an Egyptian prison, the remembrance of this 
scene swept across their minds, and they said 
(Gen. 42:21), “* We saw the anguish of his soul 
when he besought us, and we would not hear ” 
(Busb). 


25. They sat down to eat bread — show- 
ing how heartless and cruel they were. 
Prof, Bush thinks they made a joyous feast 
to celebrate their wicked success and to 
stifle the workings of conscience. A com- 
pany (R. V., ‘‘a traveling company ”’) of 
Ishmaelites from Gilead — the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, the son ot Abraham and 
Hagar. Ishmael had twelve sons, and 
their increase in this, the fifth, generation is 
estimated by Dr. Murphy to have reached 
about 15,000. They are here associated with 
the Midianites (verse 28), who also de- 
scended from Abraham through Midian, his 
son by Keturah. The two clans probably 
fraternized. Gilead was the name of the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, extending trom the 
Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. It was cele- 
brated for its balm (Jer. 8:22). Spicery — 
either “the tragacanth or goat’s thorn 
gum” (Murphy), or “ the storax, the gum 
of the styrax tree’ (E. H. Browne), a per- 
fume. Balm — the balm of Gilead, an aro- 
matic balsam used for the healing ot 
wounds. Myrrh — or ladanum, the resi- 
nous juice of the cistus rose, ‘‘ an Arabic 
gum of strong, fragrant smell, used in the 
temples and employed tor embalming.” 
Egypt. — Jacobus quotes trom Homer and 
Herodotus to the effect that Egypt was “a 


storehouse tor drugs and a seat of physi- 
cians.” 


Joseph was in a species of confinement which 
tames the most reckless and maddens the best 
balanced spirits, which shakes the nerve of the 
calmest, and has sometimes left the blankness 
of idiocy in masculine understandings. The 
heartless barbarity with which the brethren of 
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Joseph sat down to eat and drink the very dain- 
ties he had brought them from his father, while 
they left him, as they thought,to starve, has 
been regarded by all later generations as the 
height of hard-hearted indifference. Amos, at 
a loss to describe the recklessness of his own 
generation, falls back upon this incident, and 
cries woe upon those “ that drink wine in bowls, 
and anoint themselves with the chief ointment, 
but they are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph ”’ (ods). 


26, 27. And Judah said. — Judab was 
the tourth son ot Leah. What profit is it » 
etc. — His appeal to his brothers to change 
their purpose, and thus avoid the guilt oi 
tratricide, whatever may have been his inner 
teeling, was urged from the standpoint ot 
avarice. There was no “ profit’ in killing 
him or letting him starve; they might 
make something by selling him, and at the 
same time gratify their enmity by selling 
him as a slave to go to a foreign land. Were 
content — R. V., “ hearkened unto him.” 


28. Sold Joseph... twenty pieces of 
silver — the same rate at which Moses after- 
ward (Lev. 27:5)estimated a male from 
five to twenty years old. In these days sil- 
ver was relatively more precious than gold 
on account of its rarity. The value ot the 
sum named is variously calculated at from 
$5 to $15 in our currency. 


29, 30. Reuben returned ,.. rent his 
clothes.— The bargain had been made 
while he was alsent, attending probably to 
some flock in the distance. His grief at not 
finding Joseph, whom he wished to restore 
unharmed to his home, was great, but he 
lacked the courage to reveal to his tather 
the crime of which the brothers had been 
guilty. This is the first mention in Scrip- 
ture of rending the clothes. The child is 
not — that is, is dead. It is not told 
whether his brothers informed him of what 
had become of Joseph. Whither shall I 
go ? — Being the oldest, the father would 
demand ot him his absent son. 


31-33. Dipped the coat in blood — to 
conceal their crime and account for Joseph’s 
non-appearance. Perhaps, too, they took a 
secret joy in thus staining the hated gar- 
ment. Sent the coat — not daring to tace 
their father. ‘ Jacob deceived his father ; 
now he is deceived by his sons ” ( Vincent). 
Rent in pieces — literally, “‘ torn, torn — 
Joseph.” 


“Thy son’s coat orno.”’ Not“ our brother's 


Disfigured Skin 


wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What hevoc! 

Scrofu.a, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always rad’.ally and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“I was a sufferer from scrofula from 
birth.¢ My eyes were so affected that I was 
almost blind for days at a time. My neck 
began to swell so that I could not breathe 
freely. Medicines failed to do me any gooa 
until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Today I have excellent health.” Miss Krr- 
riz McGourreg, Silver Creek, Ky. 

“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months 
I could not see to do anything. After tak- 
ing two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
could see to walk around the house and 
when I had taken eight bottles I could see 
as well as I ever could.” Svusrz A. Harn- 
ston, Withers, N. C. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


expels all humors, cures all eruptions, and 
builds up the whole system. 
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coat,” nor ‘“‘ Joseph’s,” but “thy son’s,” as if, 
even in this cruel imposition, they would re- 
proach their father for his partiality to Joseph, 
and almost insinuate that he alone was consid- 
ered as a son (Scott). 


IV Illustrative 


1. Another manifest principle observed 
by Mrs. Wesley in the education and train- 
ing ot her family, was that of thorough im- 
partiality. There was no petlambin her 
deeply interesting flock ; no Joseph among 
her children, to be decked out in a coat ot 
many colors, to the envy of his less-loved 
brethren. It was supposed by some of her 
sisters that Martha was a greater tavorite 
with Mrs. Wesley than the rest of her chil- 
dren, and Charles expressed his wonder that 
so wise a woman as his mother could give 
way to sucha partiality, or did not better 
conceal it. This, however, was an evident 
mistake. Many years after, when the say- 
ing of her brother was mentioned to Martha, 
she replied : ‘‘ What my sisters call partial- 
ity was What they all might have enjoyed if 
they had wished it, which was permission 
to sitin my mother’s chamber when disen- 
gaged, to listen to her conversation with 
others, and to hear her remarks on things 
and books out ot school hours.” There is 
certainly no evidence of partiality here. All 
her children stood before her on a common 
level, with equal claims, and all were 
treated in the same way (J. Kirk). 


2. It was because Joseph’s dreams em- 


bodied his waking ambition that they were 
of importance. Dreams become significant 
when they are the concentrated essence of 
the main stream of the waking thoughts, 
and picturesquely exhibit the tendency of 
the character. This is precisely the use of 
dreams: our tendencies, unbridled by rea- 
son and tact, run on to results ; the purposes 
which the business aud other good infiu- 
ences of the day have kept down act them- 
selves out in our dreams, and we see the 
character unimpeded by social checks, and 
as it would be were it unmodified by the re- 
straints and efforts and external considers- 
tions of our conscious hours. Our vanity, 
our pride, our malice, our impurity, our 
deceit, our every evil passion, has tree play, 
and shows us its finished result, and in so 
vivid and true though caricatured a form, 
that weare startled and withdrawn trom 
our purpose. The evil thought we have 
suffered to creep about our heart seems in 
our dreams to become a deed, and we wake 
in horror and thank God we can yet refrain. 
Thus the poor woman, whoin utter destitu- 
tion was beginning to find her child a bur- 
den, dreamed she had drowned it, and woke 
in horror at the fancied sound of the plunge 
— woke to clasp her little one to her breast 
with the thrill ot a grateful affection that 
never again gave way (Marcus Dods). 


3. A very interesting and illustrative tale 
in reference to Providence, and tounded 
upon this incident of Joseph’s life, is told by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, in his ** Christmas in a 
Palace.” The story is entitled, ‘*‘ Hands Off.” 
It represents a man in another stage of ex- 
istence, looking down upon Joseph as he is 
in the bands of the Midianites. Being an ) 
active, ingenious young man, Joseph suc- 
ceeded in escaping trom his captors on the 
first night of his captivity, and had just 
reached the outer limits of the camp when 
a yellow dog barked, awakened his captors, 
and Joseph was returned to his captivity. 
But the on-looker wanted to interfere and 
kill the dog before he had awakened the 
camp. Then Joseph would have reached 
home in safety and great sorrows have been 
avoided. But his guardian said, ‘‘ Hands 
oft.” And to let him see the evil of his in- 
terference, took him to a world where he 
could try his experiment. There he killed 
the dog. Joseph reached home in safety, 
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his tather rejoiced, his brothers were com- 
forted. But when the tamine came, there 
had been no Joseph to lay up the corn. 
Palestine and Egypt were starved. Great 
numbers died, and the rest were so weak- 
ened that they were destroyed by the sav- 
age Hittites. Civilization was destroyed. 
Egypt blotted out. Greece and Rome re- 
mained in a barbarous state. The whole 
history of the world was changed, and 
countless evils came because a man in his 
ignorant wisdom killed a dog and saved 
Joseph trom present trouble to his tuture 
loss (Peloubet). 





THE BURDEN-BEARERS 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D. 


* He gave wagons unto the sons of Merari; but unto 
the sons of Kohath he gave none, because the service 
of the sanctuary belonging unto them was that they 
should bear upon their shoulders,’’ — NUMBERS 7: 8, 9. 


HERE are two sets of men in this 
world—the sons of Merari and the 

sons of Kohath —the men who have wagons 
and the men who have none. It is very 
much the distinction between the laboring 
and the heavy-laden. The men who have 
wagons are the world’s active souls. They 
have their own share of griefts, but they 
have influences that can litt them. They 
have to go out to their daily work. They 
have to visit the exchange. They have to 
transact buying and selling. In a time of 
grief this necessity may bea pain, but it is 
alsoavure. The rolling wheels of worldly 
labor carry away one-half the burden from 
the sons of Merari. But with the sons of 
Kohath it is very different. These are the 
passive souls of life. They have no wagons 
—no influences to divert them from their 
griet; they carry it all on their own shoul- 
ders. They are iucapacitated trom outward 
work; they have to stay at home. And be- 
cause they have to stay at home they are 


the victims of self-reflection; their sorrow 
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turns in upon itself. The sons of Kohath 
seem the less heroic, but they are really the 
most to be pitied. They can do nothing to 
lift their burden — nothing to make it lighter 
to the household. They are themselves an 
additional burden to the household; the 
most that can be expected of them is to 
suffer and not cry. 

Ye sons ot Kohath, I have a message tor 
you; I bring you good tidings of great joy! 
Have you ever marked these words: ‘* The 
service of the sanctuary belonging to them 
was that they should bear upon their 
shoulders?” ‘‘The service belonging to 
them ’’—that is a grand thought, a thought 
that may well lift one-half of your burden. 
During these days of prostration you are 
not wasting your time— you are not 
wasting God’s time. You are finishing the 
actual work which your Father has given 
youtodo. You have been always lament- 
ing that your work has been postponed. 
You have been crying from morn to eve, 
“Tt some one would only litt this load trom 
my shoulders I would do my part in the 
world.” Nay, ye sons of Kohath, this is 
your part in the world, this is the service 
which “belongs to you.” You have not 
been shunted from the line — God’s line. 
In the sanctuary of the Lord “* they also 
serve who only stand and wait.’”’ Nay, I 
will go turther; I will say, ‘“* They also 
serve who only lie down and are waited 
upon.” Think you that the sick do no 
work tor the healthy; they present the very 
tood on which charity lives and breathes. 
The sons vf Merari would be pour creatures 
without you sons of Kohath; their sym- 
pathies would starve, their pity die. Litt 
up your eyes, and behold your place in the 
universe of God! To you the heart owes 
its fountains of compassion. By you is 
stirred the pulse of human tenderness. In 
you is nourished that ministrant river 
whose streams make glad the city of God. 
Magnify your office, ye sons of Kohath ! — 
Christian World. 








MELLIN’S 





FOOD 


Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but a 
proper and satisfactory substitute for 
mother’s milk when the natural nour- 
ishment cannot be obtained. Because 
Mellin’s Food contains the necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper pro- 
portions and quantities, the infant's 
development is natural and complete 
and prepares a foundation for future 
health and activity. ' 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN'’S FOOD. 
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practical issues, the better would it be tor 
them and for their lordships. Two great 
changes would have to take place before 
they could entertain such a proposal: First 
of all, the Bishops would have to be dis- 
endowed and disestablished. The other 
change most be that the Church of England 
would have to become again a Protestant 
Reformed Church. 

Bishop J. A. Wilson (Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South) made a remarkably 
clear and profound speech of about torty 
minutes, in which he showed the unifying, 
civilizing and regenerating influence of the 
English language and English Bible. So 
connected was the argument that nothing 
but a verbatim report would give any con- 
ception of it. 

He was followed by Dr. Watkin, of 
Australia, who spoke well-chosen words. 

L. H. D. 


Tuesday — Morning Session 


Bishop J. H. Vincent presided. A tele- 
gram was read announcing the favorable 
condition of President McKinley, which 
was greeted with fervent applause. 

Readers ot Dr. J. Agar Beet’s books were 
glad of an opportunity to see and hear him, 
as he read the stated essay on the topic of 
the day —“ Christianity and Modern Unbe- 
lief.” He defined unbelief as an intelligent 
rejection of convictions held firmly by the 
mass ot Christians as the ground of their 
hope and the rule of their life. There are 
two classes of unbelievers : Agnostics who 
deny an Unseen greater than the visible 
world, and Rationalists who have some 
faith in a Father in heaven, but deny such 
doctrines as the divinity and resurrection 
ot Christ. One cause of unbelief is tre- 
quently a prejudice arising trom love of the 
world ; another is the fact that simple the- 
ism is easier of comprehension than the 
more complicated views of God taught in 
the New Testament. Among modern hin- 
drances to faith are the searching and accu- 
rate methods of research issued in all de- 
partments of human knowledge. On the 
other hand, religious teaching has been 
little better than traditional dogmatism. 
Again, such doctrines as unconditional 
election and reprobation, Christ repre- 
sented as rescuing the sinner from an im- 
placable Judge, and awful descriptions of 
the doom ot the lost, have driven into re- 
volt even devout persons. Other  hin- 
drances are ina one-sided development of 
knowledge. The reign of law has been em- 
phasized, and men have refused to consider 
the evidences of such teachings as the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. What the atti- 
tude of Christian teachers should be is 
taught by Paul in 2 Cor. 4: 2, ‘* by manites- 
tation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” To this voice of God in man all 
moral truth appeals. To remove error from 
his statement of divine truth is our first 
duty. This method will win the respect of 
sincere men. Other difficulties will remain 
which can be lessened by showing men 
that a denial ot the resurrection does not 
lessen the difficulty in accounting for the 
origin of Christianity. The rise and influ- 
ence of Christianity in the world imply a 
unique cause. If the early preachers of the 
Gospel were in error, we have the strange 
phenomenon of a great delusion conferring 
an infinite blessing. The only escape trom 
this dilemma is through the empty grave of 
our risen Lord. 

Bishop J. W. Hamilton read an address 
on “Secularism and Christianity.”’ His 
commanding presence, clear voice, and 
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pungent sentences make him a popular 
speaker in the Conterence. His address 
opened with the statement that secularism 
as theory or practice proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that there is no God, no super- 
sensible world, and no spiritual sense in 
man. ‘They are extreme dogmatists 
whose business it is to denounce dogma.” 
Christianity must be supreme in authority 
and universal in its dominion. Secularism 
professes to bea philosophy claiming that 
we can know nothing beyond phenomena, 
and then rejects the whole realm of spirit 
in man. “ The law of the clod is not the 
law of the clodhopper.’’ There must be a 
Gospel ot inspiration, elevation, salvation. 
The only cure for anarchy is the monarchy 
ot Jesus Christ. Christianity is accredited 
by historical evidence and historic experi- 
ence, and is to be vindicated by the holy liv- 
ing of men and nations. 

Rev. R. Abercrombie said that secularism 
is in demand for certainty. This desire can 
be met as Butler did by teaching the doc- 
trine of probability. We are to believe in 
God because there the antecedent presump- 
tions are all in favor ot such belief. Or we 
can meet it by pointing out that there are 
spiritual facts just as certain as material 
tacts, or even more certain. It is certain, 
for instance, that we exist, that there is 
right and wrong, that we are conscious and 
willful violators of God’s law, that only 
Christ can save us. These certainties of 
consciousness and history are, to say the 
least, equal to those of science. 

A tew good points were made in the 
speeches that followed the essay and ad- 
dresses. These can be expressed in a few 
sentences : 

Dr. A. B. Leonard: Modern apologists 
are too much on the defensive and not 
enough on the aggressive. St. Paul did not 
hesitate to preach Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion, and he never spoke a word to explain 
how the resurrection was brought about. 

Dr. J. B. Young: I am glad that thus tar 
there has been no hysteric shriek in this 
body lest the l:igher critics were destroying 
the Bible. 

Chancellor Burwash: The souls of men 
are hungry for positive truth that will save 
them. 

Rev. George Parkin (quoted) : The wounds 
ot reason can only be healed by reason ; 
and it ill becomes us as reasonable men to 
act unreasonably toward those who differ 
trom us. 

Rev. T. Rider: In dealing with unbeliev- 
ers insist on a directanswer to the question, 
‘“* What do you believe?”’ There is no gain 
in discussing what men do not believe. 

Rev. R. H. Gilbert: An emasculate pulpit 
results in an inconsistent pew, and this is 
one of the chiet bulwarks of modern infi- 
delity. 

Rev. R. J. Cooke: The church can never 
do what it is possible for her to do until she 
puts herself on the side of men, not classes 
of men. 

Rev. J. O. Park: Instead of beginning 
our theology with a metaphysical God, we 
should begin with man, and work our way 
up through Christ to God. 

Rev. D. K. Tindall created some amuse- 
ment by closing the discussion with a very 
earnest glorification of Omaha and Ne- 
braska, where the pen (hog) is mightier 
than the sword. He came to the subject of 
the day by a final statement that in Omaha 


they believe in revivals. 
EO T. 


Tuesday — Afternoon Session 


The subject ot ‘‘ Modern Indifferentism ” 
was ably handled by Prot. W. I. Shaw, 
D. D., of Canada. Without being a pessi- 
mist and without a too sanguine optimism, 
the many phases of the question were most 
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comprehensively covered. Our age, he 
said, like other ages, is under the spell of 
indifferentism. Though other ages have 
been tar worse than ours, still there is 
much about us today to make us deeply 
concerned — such facts as the small attend- 
ance of men at church, gulf between 
classes, etc. Various causes ot indifference 
were indicated, such as reaction from 
Romanism into practical infidelity and 
revolution; love of pleasure and ease; love 
of gain, and the demon of intemperance ; 
creed revision; rapid diversion of laboring 
classes from the church in manufacturing 
communities. Methodists, however, next 
to the Roman Catholics, have the honor of 
influencing the largest number of artisans 
and mechanics. Among the remedies sug- 
gested, Prof. Shaw said: 


“An intellectual ministry is invaluable, but 
the emotional must not be neglected if we 
would get hold of the people. In the forward 
movements of England the men who are suc- 
cessfully superintending our missions show a 
rare combination of intellectual and emotional 
factors —such men as Thompson, Hughes, Gar- 
rett, Johnson of Belfast, Collier, Chadwick, 
Lidgett, George Jackson, and others, all best 
trained and educated men and marked with 
deepest sympathy with the masses. We must 
also have a witnessing church, more general 
activity among our members, and a greater 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost. This will hasten 
the glorious day of victory. Our triumphs here 
we are glad to recount; bunt, great as they are, 
they will not suffice. To hasten the universal 
victory of the world’s Saviour is the object of 
our assembly. If this great Ecumenical gather- 
ing is only a demonstration of sectarian pride, 
it is a failure, and worse. If we assembled our 
vast constituency of thirty millions of members 
and adherents from all continents and isles of 
the sea,and took some weeks or months ina 
continuous procession of them througb the 
streets of London, it would certainly amaze the 
world, but it would do nothing to help on the 
kingdom of Christ. This gathering is not a 
parade. If it is anything worthy of our name 
and cause, it is rather a council of war, in which 
we consider the forms of opposition confronting 
us, the forces available for the conflict, and the 
wisest and most effective methods of conduct- 
ing the campaign, and delivering the church 
from the paralysis of religious indifferentism 
by which in many quarters it is enfeebled.”’ 


“Apathy in the Church” was the topic of 
an address by Rev. Joseph Ritson (Primi- 
tive Methodist Church). After tracing the 
signs of apathy, the speaker said: ‘* An 
impertect spiritual vision is the great 
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malady. We are not enthusiastic over the 
realities which are unseen.@* There is a 
lack of that faith which is the realization of 
the unseen.’’ 

Dr. J. M. King (Methodist Episcopal) 
spoke on the “ Antidote of Apathy and 
Indifference.” He said he belonged to the 
old school ot physicians, and would recom- 
mend the preaching of the old Methodist 
doctrines, such as “free will, unlimited 
atonement, gracious ability, witness of the 
Spirit, possible apostasy, and entire sancti- 
fication.” ‘“ If we heed the opening sermon 
ot this Conterence, we shall see great 
changes in the next ten years.” ‘The 
three conquering doctrines of the Gospel 
we need to preach are: (1) the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin; (2) blood atonement ; (3) 
the personality and office of the Holy 
Ghost.” In closing, Dr. King related two 
touching incidents from his pastoral expe- 
rience in New York city, enforcing the 
points he had made in his address. 

Dr. Manley Hard (Methodist Episcopal) 
spoke optimistically otf Methodism. 

Dr. K. J. Gray (Methodist Episcopal) 
said: “There is only one antidote to 
apatby and indifference, just as there is 
only one remedy tor sin, and that is per- 
sonal entire consecration ot each individual 
to the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Rev. W. D. Walters (Wesleyan) referred 
to the apathy of ten years agoin England 
and of the contrast today since the For- 
ward Movement had been adopted. He 
traced the development of that work, with 
its gratifying results in bringing the people 
into the sanctuaries that had been forsaken. 
At the recent Annual Conterence forty 
ministers pre-eminently adapted tor this 
special work were appointed to these 
mission centres, with 20,000 members con- 
nected with the.n, gathered right out of the 
world; and in connection with these places 
in London and other great centres there 
are 60,000 hearers. In all these places we 
have constant conversions. We teel it our 
duty to go atter the people. Sympathetic 
and kindly search tor them overcomes 
indifference. We also care tor the body as 
well as the soul, being true to the principles 
ot Christ and of John Wesley; we care for 
social and industrial interests of the 
people, and they gladly respond to our 
efforts. “*Goto St. John’s Square, Clerken- 
Some ten years ago there was indif- 
ference, an empty chapel, the vast majority 
of the people professedly believers in 
socialism and infidelity. Thank God! that 
is changed, and in that old chapel, which 
has since been crowded and enlarged, 
every month you will see five hundred 
workingmen and their wives commemo- 
rating the Saviour’s dying love.”’ 

The discussion was continued with inter- 
, being participated in by Rev. L. H. 
Dorchester (Methodist Episcopal), Rev. 
I, W. Bourne (Bible Christian), Mr. Joseph 
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Gibson (Canadian Methodist), Rev. G. L. 
Blackwell (Methodist Episcopal Zion), 


Rev. John Handley (Methodist Episcopal), 
and Rey. J. A. B. Wilson, D. D. (Methodist 
Episcopal). in ..D. 


Wednesday — Morning Session 


“‘ Methodist Literature”? was the subject 
ably presented by Rev. H. B. Kendall, B. 
A., President ot the Primitive Methodist 
Conference : 


‘By Methodist literature we are not simply 
to understand the whole volume of printed 
matter which issues from the presses of the 
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various Methodist publishing houses through- 
out the world. Even from these publishing 
houses books and pamphlets may occasionally 
come forth that can only by a courteous stretch- 
ing of language be classed as literature. What 
Methodisin is, must determine what is charac- 
teristic of Methodist literature. Methodism is 
the new birth, the witness of the Spirit, Chris- 
tian communion, Christian perfection, and the 
other evangelical doctrines, transmuted into 
experience. Metbodisim is nothing if it is not 
experimental. It is the sense of God's dealings 
with the soul. And here, in a parenthesis, let 
me say that the reason why the chief magazine 
of the Primitive Methodist Church is called The 
Aldersgate is not merely because the publishing 
house is in that street, but because Wesley was 
converted in a room in the same street. Be- 
tween Aldersgate and Methodist literature there 
isatrue historical connection. Perhaps, tried 
by the lofty standard of what constitutes real 
literature, set up by Matthew Arnold and his 
disciples, an essay on ‘Methodist Literature’ 
might be expected to be as brief as the famous 
chapter on ‘Snakes in Ireland.’ But not so. 
Charles Wesley’s hymns and sacred songs, Say- 
ing nothing of those of Thomas Olivers and 
other Methodist singers, are literature of which 
any church might justly be proud, and consti- 
tute a priceless bequest. As the epitaph upon 
the tablet to his memory in this chapel 
expresses It: 


‘Asa Christian poet be stood unrivalled, 
And his hymns will convey instruction and 
consolation 
To the Faithful in Christ Jesus 
AS long as the English language shall be under- 
stood.’ 


Peculiarly rich isour common Methodism in the 
pentecostal literature of Christian biography, 
which shows the manifold dealings of the Spirit 
of God with the human soul from the dawn of 
conviction to the peaceful or triumphant end. 
To Smetham Methodism gave ‘ample room 
and verge enough’ for the most sedulous seif- 
culture, and as the religion of expression it 
suited him ta the top of his bent. He assimi- 
lated the pentecostal theology, and lived the 
pentecostal life. ‘I want nut fame, but life,’ 
wrote he; ‘the soul's calm sunshine; life in the 
eye of God.’ And again: ‘I have learned — 
blessed knowlege !—the philosophy of life, as it 
respects me and mine. Eureka! | have found 
Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write 
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I have found how He comes to man’s soul, 
how he dwells, rules, guides, consoles, how He 
suffices. I have found the Way, the Truth, the 
Life.” The quickened interest taken in the 
byways of our church history, the chronicling 
of reminiscences of men and things of which 
the late Dr. Gregory was such a master, even 
the current stories of the idyll type, and the 
recent books of Miss Fowler, with their wider 
outlook — all these are noteworthy, because 
they depict the life of God in the souls of even the 
bhumblest. John Wesley was the popularizer of 
literature and the pioneer of a cheap press long 
before the days of Charles Knight and William 
and Robert Chambers, He knew the power of 
the press, and be undertook the most gigantic 
literary labors that he might aid his people in 
the cultivation of their minds, and spread 
evangelical truth through the land. The four- 
teen volumes of his own works, including his 
incomparable sermons and his wonderful 
Journal, bepraised by Mr. Augustin Birrell, 
must ever be the solid core of Methodist litera- 
ture. Now, generically we are all Methodists, 
and if we imitate the wisdom and faithfulness 
of our founder we, too, as churches, shall regard 
the printing-press as a powerful instrument for 
extending the kingdom of God, and use it in- 
creasingly in providing wholesome literature 
for our people. Finally, as if in obedience toa 
command similar to that which the oracle gave 
to Aneas, 


‘Go, seek that mother earth 
From which your ancestors derive their birth,’ 


we have come together from all parts of the 
earth to this mother church of Methodism 
Assembled in this historic building, and sur- 
rounded by the sacred dust of the makers of 
Methodism, let us also in spirit mount to our 
services. May pentecostal doctrine, pentecostal 
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life, and pentecostal literature ever and increas- 
ingly be found in unison amongst us.”’ 


Dr. E. E. Hoss (Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South) spoke of the “ New De- 
mands upon Methodist Authorship.” His 
timely address should be given verbatim, 
and we append it almost complete: 


‘‘That Methodist ministers should have ever 
done anything valuable in the way of author- 
ship is really a matter of wonder. The oppor- 
tunities that they enjoy for book-making are 
scanty almost beyond belief. AS soon as any 
man appears among us with a little more than 
common intellectual force, he is put to such 
steady daily work that he has no leisure left for 
scholarly pursuits. It has beep so from the 
beginning, and appears likely to be so to the 
end. The result is that those of our brethren 
who have achieved much in the field of letters 
have done so by diligent use of snatched-inter- 
vals between routine drudgeries. It is the im- 
plicit belief of the people called Methodists that 
there is no end to the working power of their 
ministers, and none to their versatility. What 
other church would ever dream of transferring 
a man who has been only a busy and successful 
pastor to the business secretaryship of a Church 
Extension Board? Or to the presidency of a 
classical or theological college? Or to the edi- 
torship of a great newspaper? What other 
church would expect him, in the midst of such 
multitudinous engagements, to write a treatise 
on the drift of scientific investigation, or on the 
present aim and prutable outcome of Biblical 
criticism? I am not saying that the state of 
affairs concerning which I thus speak is wholly 
evil. As a matter of fact it is not wholly evil. 
Out of it has come much good. The strenuous 
life which it demande is in many respects a 
spiritually healthy life. Nevertheless it must 
be apparent to all observant minds that until 
the conditions are somewhat altered we cannot 
expect our communion to produce a great and 
fruitful literature. Provision must be made for 
the more elaborate and systematic training of 
our superior youth before they are called upon 
to assume the active responsibilities of their 
high vocation, and in some way or other a 
broader margin must be granted them for the 
prosecution of their studies after they have 
once been inducted into their office. If there is 
any master in Israel who can devise an effective 
plan for compassing these ends, he will be fairly 
entitled to a monument, and will probably 
get it- 

*“ Bu, while the status quo remains we must, 
nevertheless, make the most of it. The church 
in every age is bound by all considerations to 
do its own thinking. To go un indefinitely ac- 
cepting and repeating the tormule of the 
fathers, as if they possessed some magical 
virtue, and were quite too sacred to be touched 
or modified in any way, is to commit an act of 
supreme folly. Everybody that has an outlook 
upon the course of history is aware of that 
inevitable process by whbich words that origi- 
nally incarnate and representa living truth have 
a natural tendency to harden and crystallize 
into the expression of a dead dogma. I have 
sometimes thought that if Mr. Wesley could 
only know the extent to which many of his 
followers have fallen into the habit Of repeating 
the ipsissima verba of his teachings, as if they 
were a final und conclusive statement of the 
truth, be would turn over in his grave and 
groan; for he himself, far from being the slave 
of traditions, was the freest and boldest mind of 
his generation. He made diligent use of all 
available material, from every source, but he 
called no man master, and played the parrot to 
no school of critics or theologians. Holding 
fast the form of sound words does not mean the 
abdication of one’s personal right to consider, 
to weigh, to sift, to reconstruct, to reject. The 
ultimate problems of religion are eternal. They 
are always emerging with fresh aspects, and 
calling for a new hearing. It is impossible for 
us to appropriate the best products of former 
inquiry without vigorous original research. 

“To grasp the full significance of any existing 
tenet, it is necessary for us to know the circum- 
stances under which it was first framed, and to 
put ourselves, as far as may be, into the mental 
atmosphere and attitude of the men who 
framed it. Is it too harsh a judgment to affirm 
that the greatest enemies of a conservative 
orthodoxy are those belated dogmatists who 
still cling with devout stupidity to the very 
letter of the creeds and symbols of other days ? 
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The Methodist who insists on measuring every- 
thing in heaven and earth by Watson’s Insti- 
tutes or Wesley’s Sermons is a pestilent breeder 
of heresy. And what shall I say of that one 
who, with the commentaries of Meyer, and 
Godet, and Lightfoot, and Ellicott, and West- 
cott, and the noble volumes of our own Joseph 
Agar Beet, in his bands or in his sight, still 
stoutly affirms that the dictum of Adam Clarke 
is the end of the law on the matter of exposi- 
tion? We are living in the twentieth century, 
and, unless we wish to incur the just suspicion 
of idiocy, we must gather and use all that is 
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offered tous by the master workmen, who are 
toiling with such infinite diligence in this end 
of the ages to find out whatever may be discov- 
ered concerning the mind and purpose of God 
towarde our lost world. 

“ What I have said, might be said with a con- 
siderable measure of pertinency at any time 
and in any place. But at this time and in this 
place it deserves to receive a special emphasis. 
Two great movements, more or less related to 
each other, are passing over the world. The 
doctrine of evolution, which, in spite of the ma- 
terialistic and atheistic forms that it sometimes 
assumes, undoubtedly contains large elements 
of truth, is gaining an ever wider acceptance ; 
and the science of historical criticism, thatis a 
science in spite of the arrogant and ignorant 
skepticism with which it is often propounded, is 
likewise com manding the attention and respect 
of scholars everywhere. These facts render it 
imperative that those who would speak to their 
fellow-men in intelligible and understandable 
terms must discard much of the terminology 
with which they have long been familiar, and 
clothe their message, if not in a new, at least in 
an altered dress. While we cannot too earnestly 
insist upon the propriety of teaching the Gospel 
in terms of the Gospel, we shall be wise if we 
likewise remember that we must teach it in 
terms that come home to the business and the 
bosoms of the struggling, suffering, and sinning 
men and women who are thronging about us 
on every hand, and crying out, though not 
always in articulate tones, for guidance and 
help. Let there be no craven fear that in follow- 
ing this course we shall get away from the New 
Testament, or forfeit anything of that great in- 
heritance which has been brought down to us 
from distant years. I confess a deep personal 
regret that, owing partly to the circumstances 
which I have above mentioned, and partly toa 
rigbt and jealous regard for the honor of long- 
established and well-accredited trutbs, our 
Methodist ministers bave not had a full share 
in the critical «nd theological discussions of re- 
cent times; and I sincerely trust that in the 
future we shall show ourselves as worthy and as 
competent to be heard in these fields as we have 
been in other spheres of life and thought. Asa 
matter of course, we dare not forget that evan- 
gelism —the direct offer of salvation to the 
world — is our chief business. Bishop Galloway 
correctly put the case in the sermon that opened 
the proceedings of this body : ‘Jur Gospel is a 
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proclamation and not a discussion, @ verity ang 
not a speculation.’ That high and pregnan; 
sentiment doubtless finds an echo in al) our 
hearts. But the fact remains that the intellec: 
has its rights in religion, and that a living fait) 
will always be courageous enough to confron; 
without flinching every issue that may be raisey. 
and to probe to the core and centre every dis. 
tressing and paralyzing doubt that may be 
thrust upon its notice. {f our brightest young 
men sbow an inclination to explore untried 
territory, let us not warn them off wit! 
an ominous shake of the head and an intima. 
tion that they are treading on dangerous 
ground ; but rather let us bid them Godspeed in 
their glorious adventure. There doubtiess js 
occasion for speaking pow and then a word of 
caution and moderation to them. Some of them 
may be puffed up with flesbly wisdom; and 
some may even go 80 fast and So far as to cast 
away the contidence that they have in Christ 
Jesus. But if they have the root of the 
matter in them; if by blessed experience 
they know God and Jesus Christ, whom 
He has sent; if they are steadied and 
strengthened by the assurance in them- 
selves that they have passed from death unto 
life — then they are comparatively safe. After 
perhaps a little wavering they will plant their 
feet upon the solid rock, and {abide steadfast 
when the rains descend and the floods come and 
the winds blow upon them. 

“In any event, while wrong thinking is peril- 
ous, not to think at all is absolutely fatal. | 
have taken it for granted that all mental actiy- 
ity of a religious sort will express itself, in a 
larger or smaller degree, in a written literature. 
If any one chooses to call in question this 
assumption, he is welcome to his opinion. | 
have not now either the time orsthe inclination 
to contradict him. Were more space at my com- 
mand, I should be glad to add something as to the 
ability and duty of Methodism to show its gilts 
in those forms of literature which are not dis- 
tinctly religious in character, but{which, never- 
theless, contribute to the edification and enricb- 
ment of the world’s life. There is scarcely a 





LIKE OPIUM EATERS 


Coffee Drinkers Become Slaves 


“The experience, suffering, and slavery 
of some coffee drinkers would be almost as 
interesting as the tamous ‘ Contessions of 
an Opium Eater,’” says a Boston man, 
W. J. Tuson, 131 W. Newton St. “ For 
twenty years [ used coffee at the breakfast 
table and, incidentally, through the day, | 
craved it as a whiskey drinker longs for his 
morning bracer. I knew perfectly well 
that it was slowly killing me, but I could 
not relinquish it. 

“The effect on the nervous system was 
finally alarming, and my ‘general health 
greatly impaired. I had dyspepsia, serious 
heart difficulty, and insomnia. When | 
would lie down, I would almost suftocate. 
My doctor assured me it was due to the ac- 
tion of caffeine (which is the active principle 
o! coffee) on the heart. 

“TI persisted in its use, however, and sut- 
fered along just as drunkards do. One day 
when I was teeling ususually depressed, a 
triend whom I met, looked me over and 
said : ‘ Now, look here, old man, I believe I 
know exactly what’s the matter with you. 
You are a coffee fiend and it’s killing you. 
I want to tell you my experience. I drank 
coffee and it ruined my nerves, affected my 
heart,and made me a sallow, bilious old 
man, but through a triend who had been 
similarly afflicted, I found a blessed relief 
and want to tell you about it. Try Postum 
Food Coffee, a grateful, delicious beverage, 
full of nourishment, that will satisty your 
taste tor coffee and feed your nervous sys- 
tem back into health, rather than tear it 
down as coffee has been doing.’ 

“I took my friend’s advice, and within a 
week from that time, my digestion seemed 
pertect, slept a sweet, retreshing sleep «!! 
pight, and my heart quit its quivering and 
jumping. I have been steadily gaining in 
health and vitality right along.” 
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ranch of our widespread denomination that 
does not contain men capable of using their 
pens with fine etfect in many directions. It is, 
for example, a cause for congratulation that a 
Methodist minister in one of the far-off colonies 
of Australia—I refer, of course, to Mr. W. H. 
Fitehett — should have brought forth so vivid a 
narrative of the way in which at the beginning 
of the century England saved Europe. Is it to 
pe taken for granted that the spirit of minstrel- 
sy is dead in us, and that we shall never havea 
vreat poet? And may we not expect that in 
due course of time some one shall come to glo- 
rify the romance of the itinerancy in a story 
that will make its appeal tothe heart of man- 
kind by its high and enduring worth? There is 
much in the history of Methodism for the past 
hundred years that lends itself most admirably 
to artistic treatment and narration. Shall we 
not look also for reviewers and essayists to 
arise? Are we doomed to everlasting barren- 
ness in thie respect ? God forbid! In the mean- 
time, let our publishing houses keep a look-out 
for every sign of literary activity, and give it 
their hearty encouragement. 


Mr. William Brimelow, J. P. (Independ- 
ent Methodist Church), gave a strong ad- 
dress on *“ Methodist Journalism.” He 
said $ 


“There are over 2,000 newspapers] in this 
United Kingdom. About 60 are classified as 
religious newspapers, and of these six aspire to 
represent Methodism —a small corner of jour- 
nalism ; nevertheless, to Methodism it is im- 
mensely important. The first Methodist news- 
paper was issued in 1741 —the Weekly History. An 
examination of all available copies shows that 
although only consisting of four pages of small 
size, it was a wonderful record of stirring epi- 
sodes and the beginnings of a mighty move- 
ment. But the most noteworthy feature of :his 
tirst Methodist newspaper is that not only were 
reports given of sermons and services, but of 
their results. Those early Methodist preachers 
entered upon discourses as veritable engage- 
ments witn the enemy of mankind, and tney 
pressed the battle on to victory. We read that 
immense congregations on both sides of the 
water, after sermons were ‘ bathed in tears,’ 
‘many souls were wounded,’ ‘ many were slain 
of the Lord,’ ‘hundreds were converted.’ In- 
deed, there is a whole terminology in this early 
Methodist newspaper not so frequently found 
n the journalism of present-day Metnodism, 
except after a great simultaneous mission.” 


Mr. Brimelow then traced the history of 
Methodist journalism down to the present 
time, describing the present status of papers 
in British Methodism : 


‘Methodist journalism has excellent quali- 
ties and is doing admirable service. But is it 
successful from the people’s point of view? Is 
itexercising the influence it ought to do upon 
the mass of Methodism? Isthere a Methodist 
newspaper in every Methodist home? If not, 
why not? It may be the fault of the people. 
The people may not be as deeply interested in 
the progress of their own denomination as they 
ought to be. I do not hesitate to say that Meth- 
odist newspapers deserve larger support from 
Methodist people than they receive. But are 
Methodist newspapers doing all they might to 


get it?” 


Various suggestions were here made to 
editors and publishers, mostly pointed at 
the Methodist papers in England. But this 
turther suggestion was given to all: 


‘ Methodist journalism might, with great ad- 
vantage to the advancement of the kingdom of 
God among men, foiow the example of the 
first Methodist newspaper, and publish, not 
merely indications of progress by records of the 
accidentals of religious organization, but actual 
results of movement in spiritual life — not only 
the size of the vineyard and the names of the 

sborers, but reports of the fruit gathered ; not 
Only records of ehapels and places of worship, 
but of spiritual achievements in them; not 
only of sermons and services, but of strongholds 
of evil pulled down, and the kingdom of God 
established. Surely, in the thousands of serv- 

‘es held all over the country, there must be 
every week conversions that would fill a page 
of any Methodist newspaper; and no intelli- 
vyence would give greater impetus to Methodist 

‘eand power. Increased attention should be 
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given to temperance, and to social and indus- 
trial movements affecting the advancement of 
Methodist people in common with other mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Onlyin seeking 
this larger and wider field, and reaching up to 
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this higher ideal will Methodist journals fulfill 
their mission and perform the great service 
they may render for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God upon earth.” 


Much interest was manifested in the five- 
minute speeches on this general subject. 
Here are some good things said: 
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Dr. Homer Eaton (Methodist Episcopal 
Church): 


“ Methodist journalism in America has as- 
sumed large proportions. Our papers have a 
wide circulation, and yet our people are not 
reading our literature today as largely as they 
were reading it in the days that are gone. Other 
literature is crowding in upon us, and it seems 
to me that in this age the great question is how 
to shape our literature so as to make it attract- 
ive to our young people, and thus indoctrinate 
them with the doctrines which bave come down 
to us from the Wesleys, and to which we most 
heartily subscribe in these days. The danger is 
that our young people will be led away from 
us; let us hold them, not only by our preach- 
ing, but by our literature.” 


Rev. Dr. E. J. Watkin (Australasian 
Wesleyan Methodist Church): 


“Mr. President, I wish to speak a word in 
favor of the old Methodist literature. I do not 
undervalue the new Methodist literature. God 
be thanked for the work that is being done by 
Dr. Beet and Dr. Davison, and others; but 
while we accept the teachings of the new, do 
not let us reject the teaching of the old. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that Wesleyan Meth- 
odism possesses all the truth —and there area 
great number of subjects upon which you can- 
not have a better authority than that of Adam 
Clarke’s Commentaries, and Richard Watson’s 
Institutes, and John Wesley’s Sermons. The 
able reader or deliverer of an address referred 
to the ipsissima verba of John Wesley. I only 
wish that those words were better known to 
the Methodist people. [t has been said witha 
good deal of truth, that if a Methodist minister 
today wants to plagiarize another man’s ser- 
mon, and not to be found out, he cannot do 
better than preach one of John Wesley’s ser- 
mons. There are a great number of subjects 
upon which we have to alter our view siace the 
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days of Richard Watson and Adam Clarke. 
No wise man today will go to Adam Clarke for 
information, it may be, in reference to the his- 
tories of some of the sacred books; but is there 
any modern commentator who can teach us 
better the meaning of justification by faith and 
repentance, and the other doctrines which have 
been the glory of Methodism ?” 

Dr. C. W. Smith (Methodist Episcopal 
Church ): 

“If weare to bavean intelligent, loyal, liberal 
membership, we must have a reading member- 
ship, a membership that will read not general 
literature, the daily papers, the public maga- 
zines, but that will read Metbodist literature, 
that is to say, our Methodist weekly and 
montbly publications. I insist that if our peo- 
ple are to be toyal to the church, and are to be 
liberal to the church, they must be informed 
concerning the church, and what it is doing. 
Thenif our people are to be thus informed 
through the circulation of our church literature, 
the responsibility for the circulation of this lit- 
erature is on our pastors, our presiding elders, 
our leading official members. It is just as 
much our business as Methodist ministers to 
circulate literature as it is to preach the Gospel, 
and it is because our fatbers did this that we 
have the church. I say yes, and I say that if 
that were not true you would not be here as a 
Methodist, and that our church would not be 
worth our having.” 


Rev. Dr. T. Parr (Primitive Methodist 
Church): 

“ Mettodist literature is largely the offspring 
of Methodist life ; not the offspring so much and 
specially of intellectual power by itself, but the 
offspring of the spiritual life in the soul that 
God has given. It has been observed in other 
literatures that the best workers are often the 
best thinkers. When I was in Edinburgha 
graduate of the University was taking some 
classes among the workingmen, end endeavor- 
ing to give to those workingmen a working re- 
ligion scientifically expressed, and from that 
class there came ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.’ That which bappened to Prof. Drum- 
mondin Edinburgh has happened to Methodism 
all along the line. There has been awakened, 
thank God! a zeal for knowledge, knowledge 
pursued very often under very difficult circum- 
stances, but we ought at Jeast to be grateful for 
the success that bas attended the circulation of 
our literature. Every brother can speak for his 
own denomination. I speak for our own — not 
the iargest, but the second largest in the whole 
country —and our profits, I find from our Book 
Room. during the last two years have been 
over £5,000 a year. Well, if we can make £5,000 a 
year profit, somebody has bought some: books, 
and somebody has read them. Methodist liter- 
ature will ever be very wide-awake by reason of 
the fact that its writers are in direct contact 
with the people, and are not merely imbedded 
in their studies.” 


Rev. G. Jackson, of Edinburgh: 

*“ One of the needs of Wesleyan literature at 
the present time is a worthier presentation of 
the lifeand work of our own great founder. We 
are to have what we hope will be a worthy edi- 
tion of the ‘Journals.’ I think we need more 
than that — we need two lives of John Wesley. 
We want what shall be the standard Student's 
Life; and the man who writes that book will 
need to know the influences and the ideas of the 
eighteenth century thoroughly. Beyond that, 
and I bad almost said above it, we want a book 
on John Wesley which the bright, intelligent, 
thinking youth of Methodism the wide worid 
over will read and appreciate. My own idea is 
something like the ‘Little Life of Christ,’ and the 
‘ Little Life of Paul,’ written by Dr. Stalker. It 
wecould have a life of John Wesley setting forth 
his career and his work in that short, clean- 
eut, picturesque style, 1 believe the man who 
would write that would doaservice to Met ho- 
dism throughout tne whole world.” L. 4. D. 


Wednesday — Afternoon Session 


The interests of the young people occu- 
pied the afternoon session. Rev. William 
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Ingraham Haven, D. D. (Methodist Episco- 
pal), introduced the subject with a earetully- 
thought-out essay on ‘** Methodist Young 
People’s Societies.” He said : 

“*The world advances generation by genera- 
tion.’ These are the thoughtful words of Will- 
iam Xavier Ninde. What could better intro- 
duce mytheme? I[ask you tolook out upona 
mighty host, mobilized, in a measure disci- 
plined, with regiments here and there already 
veteran, a host that had no being a generation 
ago. Twenty thousand from the Colored Meth- 
odist Chuarch ; twenty-five thousand under the 
banner of St. George; eighty thousand from 
the far-stretching Dominion whose shores are 
washed by the ocean ; three hundred thousand 
bearing palm branches from the Methodism of 
the Southern Church; two thousand thousand 
from the eldest of the American daughters 
of the Wesleyan movement. Two and a half 
million, a company equal to, yes, vaster than, 
one-half of the entire organized Ecumenical 
Methodism of the first Ecumenical Conference 
two decades ago. What nation, what empire, 
would not rejoice in such a host, sensitive to its 
ideals? I wish that there hung before us here a 
war map of the church, and that there was 
marked upon it the number and location of 
these forces of our young militant Methodism. 
I believe we should find it in our hearts to 
shout at the mercies of our God.” 


Dr. Haven then gave an interesting his- 
torieal sketch ot the inception and rise of 
young people’s societies in America, assert- 
ing that the young people’s movement of 
modern Methodism is *‘ simply an evolution 
through torces germinant-in the heart of 
Methodism itself.’’ In closing he said: 


‘The facts are that our own vast Ecumenical 
Methodism is sprung under God from a Young 
People’s Society. Benjamin Ingham was but 
twenty, Charles Wesley a year older, and Clay- 
ton only twenty-three, James Henry nineteen, 
and Gambold and Whitefield still in their teens 
when members of the Holy Club at Oxford, and 
Jobn Wesley was their leader at twenty-six. 
What was true then is true now. Youth 
is the period of initiative. Youth is also 
a moment quick to the approach of the unseen. 
Isaiah saw the Angelin his youth. Jeremiah 
was called, and heard,ani obeyed his call, in 
these early years. Asit was then,so it has been 
since. Who has gone out to the mission-fields? 
Did not Judson start for India when he was 
twenty-four? Was not Livingstone called at 
twenty-one, and ordained at twenty-seven? 
Does not Paton tellusthat at thirty-three he had 
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heard ‘the wail of the perishbing in the South 
Seas for ten years?’ Brainerd, whose life work 
was finished at twenty-nine, gave himself to the 
aborigines as soon as his college days were over 
in a consecration that consumed him. Ab! 
friends, there are hours in life when the veil is 
thin between the soul and God. Already in this 
present movement young hearts are hearing 
the voice, ‘Go ye into allthe world.’ Youth is 
the characteristic moment of sensitiveness to 
Spiritual atmospheres. Modern psychologica}) 
experiments are revealing scientifically what 
the wisest spiritual leaders have known for 
years, that the apexes of the tines of conversion 
areat the years of twelve and thirteen and six- 
teen and seventeen and twenty. One of the 
most suggestive of these modern studies tells us 
that the critical year for conversion is sixteen. 

“ Now, when we gather all these facts togeth- 
erand think of youth alive, restless, eager, ar- 
dent, ready for the ideal, what is the duty of the 
Church of God? Is it not to give itself with 
aroused intelligence and deepened entbusiasim 
to the training of these hearts that under God 
have been brought in touch with its influence ? 
Icall upon Methodism not to spend its ener- 
gies in criticising the mistakes of these young 
people. They may make them. But I say 
it deliberately, it will be the fault of the 
church if this movement becomes distinct 
and separate from the life of the church. 
it will be the fault of the ecburch if it 
lacks spirituality and power. The young 
people are as ardent for the altar fires of Meth- 
odism as are their elders. When the young peo- 
ple do not attend the evening services, let me 
ask, Are the office bearers of the church all 
there? When the young people engage in friv- 
olous amusements and forget the Lord’s Day, 
let me ask after their parents and tbeir elders. 
When the young peuple fail to support the re- 
vival, let me ask, Are they less enthusiastic 
than those whose names have been long upon 
the church records? My friends,the youth of 
Methodism will respond to the example ofa 
consecrated membership. A church given over 
to commercialism and social pleasures and am- 
bitions cannot expect to rear a self-denying 
body of youth. A bumble, warm, tender, solic- 
itous church will create an ardent, loving, en- 
thusiastic following of young people. Let us re- 
member this responsibility. Back of the conse- 
crated youth of the Holy Club were the prayer- 
ful father and the mother upon her knees. 
Back of Oxford was Epworth. So the younz 
people’s movement in our present Methodism 
needs the inspiration of a holy churcb.” 


Rev. Danzy Sheen (Primitive Metho- 
dist) represented Christian Endeavor work, 
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and Rev. Dr. J. B. Colbert (African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church) spoke tor the 
Epworth League in the colored churches. 
Many testimonies to the value ot League, 
Guild and Endeavor Society were given. 
zx. 0. &. 
Wednesday — Evening 


The meeting held at St. James’ Hall for 
the reception ot fraternal delegates trom 
other churches was a remarkable occasion. 
The great hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The congregational singing was 
inspiring, the speeches were eloquent, and 
the enthusiasm conspicuous. Addresses 
were received trom the National Free 
Chureh Council, the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the Moravian Church, the 
Huguenot Congregation ot Canterbury, and 
the Salvation Army. 

Mr. Geo. Cadbury protested against in- 
tolerance as the chiet hindrance to the con- 
quest of the world for Christ. He rejoiced 
in the tendency to unification of denomina- 
tions. Men are to be won to Christ by love, 
and not by controversy. A good Wesleyan 
will love his own church best, but will also 
love all who love our Lord. Christ’s in- 
junction to love your enemies is absolutely 
incompatible with war. This sentiment 
whenever uttered in this Conference calls 
forth great applause. The speaker also 
aroused enthusiasm when he said that the 
true wealth of a church is its holy men. 
Our best men an@ women ought to come 
into personal contact with the poor and 
outeast. Striving tor love and not for 
uniformity is the true way to secure the 
unity of Christ’s Church. 

Rev. J. Clifford, D. D., the eminent Bap- 
tist preacher, was received with a perfect 
storm of applause. He is evidently popular 
in London. He does not at first impress a 
stranger as an orator. He is nervous and 
somewhat awkward in his manner, but he 
quickly wins attention by his keen thought 
and earnest manner. He rejoiced in this 
Pan-Methodistic Conference because it 
means so much in the interest of union in 
Christian work. This is a day when unity- 
ing forces are at work. Robinson Crusoe is 
a charm in literature, but he is an anach- 
ronism in life, and the man Friday on the 
desert island must necessarily become 
multitudinous. He won the good opinions 
ot the delegates by his statement that the 
characterization of the Methodist Church 
by the Spectator as an “‘ Imperial Church” 
was too narrow. ‘“ You are a true Catholic 
Church. Your best possessions are not 
your thirty millions of adherents, but your 
tremendous grip on the world’s wealth.” 
The speaker said that as a lad he had been 
taught by his grandmother—who was a 
good Methodist — the three universalities of 
Methodism: the love of God for all men, 
the sacrifice of Christ, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Four great “ re-births” have 
made the Christendom ot today — the Re- 
naissance, Erasmus’ discovery of the New 
Testament, the Lutheran Reformation, and 
the rebirth ot Christian teaching in James 
Arminius. The first three found their 
tresh impression in John Wesley. He be- 
longs to all of us. God never makes mo- 
nopolies. Our present duty is to work to- 
gether to fight the common enemies — 
sacerdotalism, the tyranny of sensualism 
as seen in intemperance, lust and war. We 
need to get warmed from our too often 
trozen condition by a baptism of fire. The 
government of the world is to be in the 
hands of the saints. 

Rev. Ross Taylor, a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, ruddy-cheeked Scotchman, presented 
the greetings trom the United Free Church 
of Scotland and the Presbyterian Alliance, 
both together including about twenty mil- 
lions of adherents. He gratefully proclaimed 
the tact that while the Scottish people were 
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in the struggle that led to the Disruption of 
1843, the Wesleyans appealed to Parliament 
on their behalf, and after the disruption 
passed a vote of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion tor the stand taken by Thomas Chalm- 
ers and his helpers. Like all the speak- 
ers, he dwelt upon the points of contact 
between the various denominations and 
the need and possibility of organic union. 
He prophesied one Presbyterian Church 
for Scotland. Such unity is not necessarily 
uniformity of theological belief, but one- 
ness in love. 

Rev. J. M. Wilson, of the Moravian 
Church, impressively reterred to the conver- 
sion of John Wesley, and expressed his joy 
that the Methodists are working so eftect- 
ively with them in obeying the great com- 
mission to preach the Gospel in all the 
world. 

A very interesting address was read from 
the ancient Congregation ot Huguenots 
dated at the Catacombs, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral—their original meeting place when 
fleeing trom Romanist persecution. 

Commissioner Coombs gave an earnest 
address, outlining the work of the Salva- 
tion Army and its likeness to Methodism 
in spirit and work. He thanked the 
Methodists tor the gift of General Booth, 
and tor the example set by John Wesley in 
searching out the common people. The 
doctrines the Army preaches are the car- 
dinal doctrines of Methodism. Its mem- 
bers are pledged not to drink br smoke. 
Their system is military, and their soldiers 
respect and obey authority and are organ- 
ized to take the world for Christ. 

Bishop Hamilton was next introduced, 
and was welcomed most heartily. His ad- 
dress was one of his best. It was so full of 
good points than any abstract must be un- 
satistactory. He likened the coming ot 
America to Europe to the visitot the Queen 
ot Sheba to Solomon. The wonderful tes- 
timony ot the previous speakers to the 
greatness of Methodism reminded him of 
a verse recited by a man accounting for the 
tact that a chapel dedicated by the bishop 
had no debt: 


“The world, the devil, and Tom Paine 
To spoil our work have tried in vain; 
The reason why they failed is this: 
The Lord takes care of Methodists.” 


We have planted schools and colleges, and 
so tar have we advanced that when the 
president ot Chicago University desired to 
fill five ot the chairs he offered them to 
Methodist professors. These men pre- 
ferred to tutor Methodists on smaller sala- 
ries. We have our dangers and our great 
responsibilities. In ail the world there is 
nothing so small as a big thing that is lit- 
tle. We need the help of all churches. We 
have great men and rich men, but we got 
them by picking them up when they were 
poor boys. The secret of our power is the 
Gospel to the poor. 

The closing address was by Rev. Dr. 
Phillips, who represented the colored peo- 
ple of American Methodism. The various 
bodies of Methodism are taking no back- 
ward step, but are steadily advancing. 
Napoleon the first said: ‘*Scrape a Rus- 
sian, and you will finda'fartar.” So you 
may scrape any delegate here, and you will 
find a Methodist. In Methodism all races 
and kindreds and people find common 
ground on which to stand. But the strug- 
gles and triumphs of Raptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians have been 
ours also. In the language ot an American 
divine, mountains shall kiss the morning 
radiant and refulgent, and all the waves 
of the sea shall become the crystal keys of 
a@ grand organ upon which the fingers of 
everlasting joy shall play the grand, tri- 
umphal march of the world’s redeemed. 

The universal verdict was, “It was a 
great meeting,” and it will remain long in 
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the memories of those present. The words 
spoken can be reproduced, but not the 
spirit of enthusiasm of the audience, nor 
the magnetism of the speakers, nor the 
blessed spirit of brotherly love that seemed 
to pervade the audience. E. O. T. 


Thursday — Morning Session 


The important topic of this morning was 
the question: “ Is Methodism Retaining its 
Spiritual Vitality? ”’ The essay was read 
by Rev. W. J. Williams. His main thought 
was that no advance in material or intel- 
lectual things could compensate for decline 
ot spiritual force. As the engineer keeps 
his eye on the steam-gage, so the church 
must look to its spiritual life. Its decline 
may be gradual, and is marked by losing 
touch with the Spirit of God, by a lowering 
ot spiritual tone, spiritual testimony losing 
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its keenness of edge, and a spirit of com- 
promise and expediency creeping in. Has 
Methodism reached such a condition? The 
speaker answered his own question in the 
negative. There are weak points, of course. 
Methodism is large. The heavy Scotch 
woman was asked as to her health, and she 
replied : ‘* Ah, ye ken there’s ower muckle 
ot me to be all well atonetime.”’ The tend- 
ency to compare the present with the past, 
as though all was well with the fathers, was 
criticised. There were taultsin olden times. 
The present saccesses ot Methodism would 
be impossible without spiritual methods 
and aims. The Methodist Church is the 
last church in the world people would join 
or stay in who are not prompted by a desire 
for spiritual good. We are adapting our 
methods to the new conditions of the age. 
Evideuces of advancement are seen in the 
vigorous wartare against the liquor traffic, 
ceasing of sectarian bitterness and strife, in 
Christian education, the care ot neglected 
children, the training ot young people for 
service, and in missionary enthusiasm. 
We stand under a brightening sky. We 
are borne forward by the tide of a deepen- 
ing spiritual lite. 

The first invited address, by Rev. Charles 
B. Mitchell, was equally optimistic. He 
defined spiritual vitality as a life which 
emanates from the Holy Spirit. A church 
or person baptized with the Spirit will 
possess it. It manifests itself in various 
ways— sometimes in revival fervor, or the 
martyr spirit, or in courageous combats 
with error. God calls Metbodism to the 
wider mission of culturing those who have 
been saved at her altars. Hospitals and 
deaconess homes and other forms of Chris- 
tian philanthropy are evidences of our 
present spiritual vitality. 

Bishop John C. Granbery seemed to start 
outin a pessimistic vein, but soon showed 
that he was in sympathy with the other 
speakers. He acknowledged that the per- 
centage of vital Christians on the rolls of 
primitive Methodism was larger than now. 
Today we have more nominal or lukewarm 
Christians, but the sum total of saved souls 
and the aggregate of moral and spiritual 
power is acause of thanksgiving. There 
may have been more fervid zeal for Metho- 
dism in the early days because they were 
persecuted so severely; but peace now 
reigns, the differences between the sects are 
less, and Methodism has leavened the 
religious sentiment ot the world: Zeal tor 
Methodism is not always nor necessarily 
zeal for the kingdom ot God. Others praise 
us now, and we inturn see their virtues. 
There is less of narrowness and of bigotry. 
There was less worldjiness in the former 
times. Methodists were mostly poor and 
ignorant then. Prosperity has quickened 
the seeds of secular and worldly lust. But 
the love of money and self- will and arbitra- 
riness of those in authority and other hate- 
ful things were not lacking then. Now 
there is more of the sweeter, gentler quali- 
ties of our holy religion ; less lapses into 
gross vice and crime, 

A long discussion ‘followed, in which a 
large number tuok part. Some of the best 
things said were given in short sentences : 

The main thing for us is to keep well.— 
W. T. Davison. 

I donot care how advanced we grow in 
learning, but our ministry must remain 
humble in character because of the class 
God has called us to teach.— &. M. Dick. 

Loyalty to all holy, righteous law is the 
first element in a Christian gentleman. 
Therefore no anarchist can be a Christian 
gentleman. — Mr. 7. Ruddle. 

I believe there is the same, if not more, 
Holy-Ghost power in Methodism than ever 
betore. — Mr. W. 8S. Allen (New Zealand). 

I am afraid we will lose our vitality if we 
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get away from the class-meeting and tamily 
worship. I believe we laymen are to blame 
for putting too much work on our ministers 
that we ought to do. — C. J. Youngs. 

At about 11 o’clock there was an informal 
adjournment on the part of the majority of 
the Conterence in order to hear the noonday 
sermon of Dr. Joseph Parker. The great 
Tabernacle was nearly full. He preached 
from the text: ‘* And when they were fully 
awake they saw — His glory?” At the 
close he spoke some very fraternal words 
about the Ecumenical Conference. 

a. ©. ?. 
Thursday — Afternoon Session 


“The Neglect of Family Religion and 
Worship ”’ was ably presented in an essay 
by Bishop G. W. Clinton, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. The 
family was God’s first church and school 
tor the religious training of the human 
race. It was against it that the enemy dealt 
his first blow. The Christian tamily should 
be built atter the ideal of the heavenly tam- 
ily, ot which itis atype. What the family 
is, the race will be. The Christian tamily 
makes the church strong — a spiritual force 
that cannoc be resisted. National morality 
can only be secured by religious training 
in the home. The nation that loses taith in 
God and man loses its most unifying and 
conserving force. Declinein personal piety 
is largely due to neglect of family worship. 
The inro&ads of impiety, worldliness and 
skepticism are also largely due to this nez- 
lect. Methodism owes very much to tam- 
ily religion and worship in the home of 
Samuel and Susannah Wesley. The strong- 
estmen of Methodisin point back to their 
homes as the centres of the guiding influ- 
ences that shaped their lives. Leagues and 
Guilds and Sunday-schools can never do 
the work ot the home. To neglect family 
worship is to disobey a command of God; 
to deprive the home oi its main safeguard 
and the State of its main prop; and to sur- 
render God’s temple to the toe who brings 
alienation from God and ruin to man. 


POINTS IN THE DISCUSSION 


** Neglect of family worship, if left unchecked, 
would soon spell disaster in capital letters to 
“ God’s cause.’” 

* It is no doubt important that we reform our 
schools, our churches, our industries, our poli- 
tics; but national] regeneration must begin in 
the family.” 

“ We cannot delegate to anybody the duty we 
owe to God as parents to train our children.” 

Dr. A. B. Leonard said he never knew a fam- 
ily where games of cards were permitted that 
had a family altar. The Sunday newspaper is 
the worst thing that comes into our homes. 

Dr. E. E. Hoss believes one of the chief diffi- 
culties is that many fathers have entirely abdi- 
cated their religious duties into the hands of 
their wives. 

“The problem of the masses does not trouble 
me so much as the problem of the classes. The 
worldliness, ungodliness and immorality of 
our rich people is our greatest peril in America. 
Some one said to Dr. Broadus, ‘ You have such 
a vast number of common and ignorant people 
in your church.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the Doctor; ‘and 
God have mercy on you because you do not 

have them !’”’ 

Rev. Thomas Champness, speaking of the 
life and prayers of his father and mother, said: 
“TT never saw them do anything unworthy of 
their prayers, and their prayers wrapped 
around all parts of our life.” 

**A good question for the minister to puttoa 
newly-married couple: ‘Are you going to 
honor God in your family life?’”’ EK. 0. F. 


Friday — Morning Session 


The Temperance Question occupied the 
attention of the Conterence at this session. 
Mr. Daniel Baker, ot the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, declared himself an opti- 
mist, who believed in the final abulition of 
the liquor traffic. A definite plan of action 
is needed. The Christian State, with its 
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, 
rulers, assents, or at least consents, to the 
continuance of the business. There must 
be more agitation in homes, schools and 
churches. The tamily temperance pledge 
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Wonderful Cures are Effected that Seem 
Like Miracles Performed --- The Secret 
of Long Life of Olden Times 
Revived 


The Remeiy is Free to all who send Name 
and Address 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of med- 
ical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 40 Baltes build- 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling an- 
nouncement that he has surely discovered the 
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elixir of life; that he is able with the aid of a 
mysterious compound, Known only to himself, 
produced as a result of the years he has spent 
in searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known to 
the human body. There is no doubt of the doc 
tor’s earnestness in making his claim and the 
remarkable cures than he is daily effecting 
seems to bear him out very strongly. His the- 
ory which he advances is one of reason an:l 
based on sound experience in a medical prac- 
tice of many years. It costs nothing to try bis 
remarkable “ Elixir of Life,’ as he calls it, for 
he sends it free to any one who is a sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to convince of its ability to 
cure, so there is absolutely no risk to run. Some 
of the cures cited are very remarkable, and but 
for reliable witnesses would hardly be credited. 
The lame bave thrown away crutches and 
walked about after two or three trials of the 
remedy. Thesick, given up by home doctors, 
have been restored to their families and friends 
in perfect health. Rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and skip 
diseases and bladder troubles disappear as 1! 
by magic. Headaches, backeche*, nervousness, 
fevers, consumption, coughs, cold-, astuma, ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis and all affections of the throat, 
lungs or any vital organs are easily overcome 
in a space of time that is simply marvelous. 
Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and perma- 
nently removed. It purifies the entire system, 
blood and tjssues, restores normal nerve power, 


circulation anda state of perfect health is pro- 


duced at once. To the doctor all systems are 
alike and equally affected by this great “ Elixir 
of Life.” Sendfor the remedy today. It is free 
to every sufferer. State what you want to be 
cured of and the sure remedy for it will be sen' 
you free by return mail. 
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should be revived. Our church papers are 
irgely responsible tor creating public sen- 
iment on this question. Our ballots should 
@ a8 Sacred aS our prayers. Men who are 

preaching the Gospel to a lost world and 

believe they are doing the Lord’s work 
ught never to be discouraged. 

Mr. John H. Freeborough gave a dark 
picture of the entrenchment of the traffic in 
British law and society. There are in 
ireat Britain 156,108 licensed places — an 
invested capital of £250,000,000. The share- 
holders represent all the better classes ot 
society, including three hundred bishops, 
deans, and other clergymen. One out of 
‘ifty in the population is directly inter- 
ested in the business. The publicans con- 
trol the polls in many places. 

Hon. Thos. H. Murray, of our own church, 
plead for concert of action. Progress has 
been made in America, but by education 
rather than by legislation. The hope for 
future success lies with the young people, 
who are less influenced by party affilia- 
nons, 

\t this point in the session the sad news 
ame by telegram that President McKinley 
was Sinking. The entire assembly joined 
in prayer teelingly led by Dr. Allen, ex- 
president of the Wesleyan Conterence. 

The discussion was resumed, but the 
gioom cast by the telegram lessened the 
enthusiasm and interest. The arguments 
introduced were all in tavor of prohibition 
and abstinence, and were familiar to all 
Americans, but somewhat startling to some 
ot the other delegates. However, some otf 
the strongest speeches in condemnation of 
the liquor business were uttered by mem- 
bers ot the Eastern Section. Mr. Adam 
Adam was especially interesting because, 
as a large dealer in groceries, he had twen- 
ty-three years ago given up all his licenses 
at a great pecuniary loss. He appealed to 
Methodist families to withdraw their trade 
irom grocers who deal in spirits. 

Rev. Thomas Champness said the best 
methods tor destroying the business were 
to be abstinent ourselves, not to treat oth- 
ers, and to warn the men in the traffic that 
Divine vengeance will reach them. Ruskin 
says: ‘“*The encouragement of drunken- 
ness fur the sake ot profit is one of the most 
criminal methods of assassination.” ‘ Do 
we put assassins into uniform or elect to 
the senatorship?’’ asked Mr. Champness. 
“Why should the church voté such men 
into office?’”” The man who makes money 
out of tears and blood shall not enter into 
our pulpits or manage the affairs of the 
church we love. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, of South Carolina, 
denounced the dispensary system of his 
State asacrime, ‘“‘an advance ina back- 
ward direction.’”” He urged the delegates 
to oppose all such substitutes for prohibi- 
lon. 

Dr. A. B. Leonard, with his usual vigor, 
spoke against regulation as a failure, and 
tor prohibition. He aroused some protest 
when he quoted from Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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that Great Britain was the most drunken 
nation on earth. He tavored local option 
as a form of prohibition. 

Another despatch was here read announc- 
ing the expected death of President Mc- 
Kinley. Several delegates led in prayer, 
and the remainder of the program was 
abandoned. mo fF, 


Saturday — Morning Session 


Dr. Thomas Bowman Stephenson, for the 
business committee, offered the tollowing 
resolution concerning the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley : 


‘This Conference, representing the Methodist 
Churches of the world, has heard with profound 
grief of the death of President McKinley by the 
hand of an assassin. As the chosen representa- 
tive of the people of the great English-speaking 
Republic he was honored by the whole Chris- 
tian world. As a high-minded and honorable 
Statesman and ruler he commanded universal 
regard. As a Christian man and a Methodist 
he had special claims on the affectionate respect 
ofthe churches represented by this Conference. 

“The Conference declafes its horror at the 
dreadful deed which has bereaved a great 
nation, and expresses its profound sympathy 
with the American people in their irreparable 
loss. It rejoices that the consolations of faith 
so richly abounded to the President in bis last 
moments, and earnestly prays that Divine com- 
fort may be abundantly given to his noble and 
devoted wife in her loneliness and sorrow.” 


The resolutions were supported by Bish- 
op Galloway of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, South, Mr. R. W. Perks, M. P., of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and Dr. 
Frank M. Bristol, ot the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. BO. FB. 


Conference Notes 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 10, Mr. and 
Mrs. Perks opened their palatial residence 
at Kensington Palace Gardens to the dele- 
gates of the Conference. There were eleven 
hundred persons present, and yet the 
spacious mansion was not crowded. A 
ladies’ orchestra performed a varied selec- 
tion ot pieces on the great veranda. <A 
large tent, floored and carpeted and lighted 
by electricity, was spread in the gardens 
and connected with the house. Here the 
guests spent much of their time in the cool 
evening air, and were served with retresh- 
ments. Mr. Perks is the recognized leader 
ot the Nonconformist section of Parliament. 
He is also chairman of the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway, and otherwise 
influential in business and civic life. His 
father was a Methodist preacher, and he 
himself is a loyal and generous supporter 
ot that church. The reception gave the 
foreign delegates some impression of the 
growing influential position of Methodism 
in the social and political life of the realin. 
It is all the more remarkable when we con- 
sider the strongly entreuched position of 
the Established Church with its great 
wealth and ancient prestige. 


at * 


The outcome of the discussions with refer- 
ence to the union of the various branches 
of Methodism is a caretully-worded resolu- 
tion which means more in England than 
appears on the surface. There is a strong 
desire tor such union, but a feeling that it 
cannot be precipitated. Every Ecumenical 
Conterence hastens the glad day. The 
resolution as passed is as follows: 

Resolved, That this Ecumenical Conference 
rejoices in the abounding evidences of the essen- 
tial unity which’ pervades the Methodist 
Churches throughout the world, and records 
with devout tbankfulness to the great Head of 
the Church the accomplishment of the organic 
union of the several branches of Methodism in 
Australasia. The Conference confidently antici- 
pates that the Methodist Churches will yet see 
that such is the Divine will, and will follow the 
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example set by the Methodist Churches in 
Canada and Australasia. 


a % 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
has shown great enterprise in preparing 
and distributing in the Conference a thick 
pamphlet, well-printed and full of finely- 
executed pictures of bishops and other 
leading men and women, schools and 
churches. Much usetul information is giveu 
concerning the church and the condition 
and progress ot the Negroes in America. 

x * 

Methodist preachers were so plentiful in 
the early days otf America’s history that 
when hunters were out and heard a rus- 
tling inthe cane-brake the leader would 
cock his gun and whisper to his compan- 
ions: ‘“*Do not shoot till you find out 
whether itis a bear or a Methodist preach- 


or.” 
* * ° 


Mention of the American University 
always calls forth applause, in which our 
English triends join. 

® x. 

After the essay and addresses of the regular 
program discussions are supposed to follow, 
and the ruleg say they must be extempure; 
but in some instances they have been 
written in full and read. One colored 
Bishop was honest enough to say that he 
appeared because his constituents would 
expect to see his name in the proceedings. 
At several ot the sessions the speeches had 
very distant” relationship to the topic o! the 
day. 

= co 

Bob Wilson, a soldier of her late Majesty 
and of the Salvation Army, tell mortally 
wounded in the terrible carnage at Magars- 
tontein. Lytng there on the veldt, some 
one brought him some precious cool water. 
Raising himself with all the strength he 
had, he said : *‘ Give it tothe other man. I 
have had a drink of the Water ot Life.’’ 


Bishop Hamilton told a very affecting 
incident in the history of President Mc- 
Kinley. When the Bishop was on the plat- 
form of achurch in Ireland to address a 
company of orphan children, somebody 
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handed him'ta packagelin which was a lump 
of peat {and this message: “ On this night 
when you are met to discuss the possibil- 
ities of some ot these poor little ones, I 
thought I would bring you a bit of peat 
trom a bog where was reared a boy who 
went over to your country, and, settling in 
the Middle West, there reared another boy 
who in the majesty of his rearing stayed 
close to the church that had tound him until 
he entered the White House.”’ 
* * 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan received a 
hearty welcome on Thursday afternvon. 
He said some true things as to the impor- 
tance of fathers keeping in touch with their 
boys. ‘“ Treat the boys like chums.” 

England is a paradise tor our colored 
brethren. They are treated royally, and 
they appreciate’ it. They speak on every 
subject and generally their thoughts are 
good and eloquently expressed. There are 
nineteen colored Bishops present at the 
Conference. gE. 0. T. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, in his traternal letter 
to the Conterence, said: ‘‘ I always thrive 
in the warm atmosphere of Methodism.” 

a * 


Hugh Price Hughes, in reply to a letter 
ot sympathy from the Conference, ex- 
pressed his Litter disappointment because 
ot his inability to attend; to which all the 
delegates, American as well as English, 
say “‘Amen!’”’ Mr. Hughes also expressed 
his special encouragement over the tone of 
the discussion of Methodist Church unity 
at the Conterence, saying: ‘“‘I have long 
been convinced that Methodist union every- 
where is the essential condition of com- 
plete success in our world-wide conflict 
with sin and superstition. May the richest 
blessing of God rest on the Ecumenical 
Conference!” The absence of such person- 
alities as Dr. Watkinson and Hugh Price 
Hughes is an irreparable loss to the Con- 
ference. 

* * 

Dr. Henry Tuckley, formerly of the New 
England and New England Southern Con- 
ferences, has been a constant attendant upon 
the Ecumenical, his facile pen being busy 
in reporting its proceedings tor a large 
number of American papers. He is much 
in demand for such work, for he knows 
how to write interesting letters and give 
graphic pen-pictures ot great gatherings. 
It is needless to say Dr. Tuckley’s health is 
much improved by his sojourn in England, 
when one realizes the magnitude of his 
press correspondence every week. Mrs. 
Tuckley is with him, and they hope to 
return to pastoral labors next spring. We 
almost envy the chtrch that will secure Dr. 
Tuckley’s valuable services. 

* * 


Hanford Crawtord, of St. Louis, has been 
a most valued layman on the business com- 
mittee of the Ecumenical, and has repre- 
sented business acumen and ripe acquaint- 
ance with Methodism in the discussion ot 
many delicate matters coming before that 
committee. 

* % 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts honored the 
Conference with her presence one after- 
noon, attending because of the pleasure and 
interest she felt in the proceedings. Bishop 
Vincent gracetully spoke trom the chair of 
her presence, and said: “*I am sure it 
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would afford us great pleasure if I were 
able to present to the Conterence this dis- 
tinguished lady, whose life of philanthropy 
is known and appreciated not only in Lon- 
don and England, but the world over ; but 
Iam atraid it is quite impracticable even 
for us to propose this. She has lived a long, 
distinguished and useful life, and gravi- 
tates to the centre where hearts throb with 
sympathy for humanity, and we can say 
we are more than glad to have her here. I 
would suggest that we give emphasis to the 
simple tact ot the high appreciation in 
which we hold this lady by all rising in our 
places.”” The whole assembly then rose 


en masse, 
* * 


Dr. George Elliot, of Detroit, proved a fine 
talker in the five-minute speeches, always 
having something good to say, always to 
the point, and always securing an attentive 
hearing. 

* 7 

Everybody agreed that Bishop Vincent 
made acharming speech at the platform 
meeting at St. James’ Hall, in the interest 
ot young people’s work. He was appropri- 
ately and cordially greeted with the Chau- 
tauqua salute. As one said, * Bishop Vin- 
cent’s short address was as packed full of 
good things as any address could be, and, 
delivered in his slow, firm, impressive way, 
went well home and could not tail to do its 
work. It was an ideal address to young 
people.”’ 


Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson is a rare man, 
of rare poise and Christian grace, keen, 
calm, strong, always doing the wise and 
fitting thing. His letter in reply to the 
letter from the Bishop of London helped to 
extricate the Conference trom a difficult 
situation, being at once dignified and self- 
respecting as regards the Wesleyan move- 
ment, and at the same time courteous and 
Christian in its treatment of the Anglican 
Church. : 

Among the New Englanders present at 
the Coniterence we noted the following: Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. I. Haven, Profs. Win- 
chester and Van Vleck, Dr. J. H. Mansfield, 
Dr. S. M. Dick, Dr. E. O. Thayer, Rev. W. 
H. Meredith, Rev. R. P. Walker, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Corbin, Mr. and Mrs. Willard S. 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Washburn, Mr. 
Charles R. Magee. Other well-known 
American Methodists attending the Con- 
ference as delegates are: Bishops Vincent, 
Hurst and Hamilton, Drs. J. W. Butler, F. 
M. Bristol, J. P. Brushingham, Wm, Burt, 
W. L. Davidson, Homer Eaton, George 
Elliott, Wm. P. Ferguson, John F. Goucher, 
E. J. Gray, Manley S. Hard, S. J. Herben, 
W.H. Jordan, J. M. King, A. B. Leonard, 
M. C. B. Mason, E. M. Mills, A. B. Sanford, 
A. K. Santord, I. B. Scott, C. W. Smith, 
Henry Spellmeyer, J. A. Wilson, J. Bow- 
man Young, and Messrs. Horace Benton, 
Mayor Copeland, John G. Holmes, Han- 
tord Crawtord, Wm. H. Murphy, Judge G. 
H. Murray, F. W. Tunnell, and others. 

* * 


What some of our New England minis- 
ters did on Sunday, Sept.8: Dr. E. 0. 
Thayer, ot Portland, Me., preached at New- 
barnett in the morning and at Highbarnett 
at night, to large audiences at both places, 
and was greatly delighted with the hearty 
singing of the old Methodist hymns. Kev. 
Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., presiding elder 
of Cambridge District, had a happy time 
occupying one of the leading pulpits — that 
ot Victoria Park Chapel, preaching to a 
congregation of nearly one thousand in the 
morning, addressing three hundred children 
in the afternoon at the Children’s Home 
founded by Dr. Stephenson, and preaching 
at night to a congregation ot over five hun- 
dred. At both morning and evening 
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Autumn Weddings 


Intending purchasers will find in the 
various departments attractive novelties 
in this line adapted to bridal gifts, viz. : 

Cut Glass Pieces 


Fine Lamps, 
fine ones. 
Single Dozens of China Plates, from $5 

up to the costly specimens. 


China Chocolat Sets 
Umbrella Holders 
Guest-Room Water Sets 


Flower Vases 
Jardinieres (with pedestals or without) 


China Tea Sets 


Dinner Sets. In this department will 
be seen an extensive variety, from the 
low cost, everyday set to the high class 
porcelain services of the most valuable 
kinds. Many of our designs are im- 
ported as stock patterns and are always 
readily matched — an advantage appre- 
ciated by experienced housekeepers. 


Art Pottery Rooms, third floor, have 
now an exhibit of rare designs of china 
and glass bric-a-brac, equal to any now 
on view in the best china shops in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Paris. 


Odd Pitchers. We have gleaned from 
the best foreign and American potteries 
many quaint shapes and decorations, 
numbering over 600 kinds to choose 
from, some with mottoes from which 
the following are copied : 





from the low cost to the 


“ The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out.” 





“There's a saying old and musty, yet it’s ever 
new: Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you.” 





“Those who have money are troubled about 
it, those who have none are troubled without 
%." 





“If you your lips would keep from slips, five 
things observe with care, of whom you speak, to 


whom you speak,and how and when and where.”’ 





‘s Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly.” 





Historical Plates, from Wedgwood, Sev- 
eral new subjects, viz.: Yale College 
and the old fence, Birthplace of Whit- 
rier — at the back of the plate are his 
lines : 

“I know not where His islan:is lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 
lonly know I cannot drift 
Beyoud His love and care.” 

Parian Statuary — busts and statuettes, 
costing from $3 up to $50 each, among 
which are: Dickens, Shakespeare, Dr. 
Holmes, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Wagner, Phillips, Robert Collyer, (iov- 
ernor Andrew, (’harles Sumner, Daniel 
Webster, (Grant, Lincoln, Victoria, 
Mendelssohn. 

Never was our stock larger, more val- 
uable and comprehensive than now. 


INSPECTION INVITED 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors) 


120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. 
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services as well as at the afternoon this 
large body of children was present, making 
it something unique to have 80 many little 
folks at church service. Rev. W. H. Mere- 
dith, of Boston Highlands, preached at 
Bolham (West End), where Wesley was 
stricken with his last sickness. Good 
audiences greeted Mr. Meredith — larger at 
night than morning. Anew chapel is being 
erected at this important point. Hon. C. C. 
Corbin was taken for a minister at first, 
and assigned to a pulpit, and enjoyed not a 
little novel amusement in answering the 
mistaken English brethren. Bishop Ham- 
ilton was to preach in St. John’s Square 
Chapel, Clerkenwell, London, a prominent 
pulpit, buta cold and hoarseness prevented. 
Happily this affliction did not continue 
until Tuesday when he read his excellent 
paper before the Conference. Your humble 
servant has been invited to occupy Wes- 
leyan pulpits, but has declined, that he 
might devote himselt the more to hearing 
others and reporting the same to the 
HERALD. 
fad 

Our observations for a week here lead us 
to say that possibly the Methodism of the 
West may not reap as great benetits as will 
English Methodism. Those who have at- 
tended the two Methodist Church Con- 
gresses at Pittsburg and St. Louis agree 
that the essayists and speakers were 
selected with greater care than they have 
been tor the Ecumenical Conference, while 
the topics were more timely, and the con- 
gresses got down closer to present issues 
and were more prolific in real thought and 
helptulness. All this suggests the query 
why we cannot have some portions even ot 
our Annual Conferences given up to such 
questions, with topics and speakers selected 
to this end, and not devote the whole week 
to routine business. It might be well tor 
us to consider whether we Americans are 
losing our power in debate. Surely the 
English excel us in this Conference in de- 
bate, though in essays and addresses our 
Americans are not a whit inferior. But 
instead of debate too many of our men give 
speeches, more or less related to the sub- 
ject, but not bearing closely and cogently 
on the matter under discussion. We would 
by no means suggest that the Ecumenical 
Conterence is a failure; but we do think it 
needs remodeling. A week or ten days 
should be long enough for a program. 
Precedents should not have so much in- 
fluence in framing topics for discussion. 
More persons should be picked for the dis- 


cussion, even tor the five-minute speeches, 
leaving a shorter time tor mere spontane- 
ous speeches. The interchange ot views is 
invaluable, the tellowship delightful, the 
stimulus to traternity incalculable. All 
that is needed is a little more modernizing 
of arrangements. 





A Rare Bargain in Travel 


Boston to Albany regular ticket . 
Down the Hudson to New York 
OD bir daveraw Wavboree’s #e8bs bi RED 
Fall River Line and N. Y., N. H. & 

Myo -eeiee S S oeL . a 


$4.50 


$10.00 
50 p.c. 





The above round tripfor...... 
Thursday, Oct. 10, on the Boston 
& Albany R.R. Send for descrip- 
tive leaflet to 

A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston. 








Send us your address 

and we willshowyou 

a ay ure how to make $3aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, r ber weg ‘tee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
S0raL UFACTURING CO., Box662, Detroit, Mich, 
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Mrs. Helen Steele Fisk 


T is with a sad heart that we record 
the death of Mrs. Helen S. Fisk, wife 

of Mr. Everett O. Fisk, of Temple Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
occurred on Saturday, Aug. 31, at her 
home, 4 Moreland Street, Roxbury. Mrs. 
Fisk had been confined to the house since 
February, 1900, suffering trom that dread 
disease, consumption. All that human 
hands could do was done by skilled physi- 
cians, trained nurse, loving mother, hus- 
band and daughter, and innumerable 
friends, to make ber last days comfortable 
and bright, and as far as possible to alle- 
viate pain and care. Her death occurred 
within a week of her 46th birthday, and, 
although expected, came very peacefully 
and quite suddenly at last, and cut short 
a most beautiful Christian life. Words 
seem inadequate to express the high regard 
in which she was held by those who were 
privileged to know her. An ideal Christian 
woman in every walk of life, her face shone 
with the Master’s love, her voice was not 
excelled by even the birds she loved to talk 
about, her character as pure as the driven 
snow, her life full of noble deeds and per- 
sonal sacrifices, known only to the Master 
whom she loved and in whose service was 
found her greatest joy. Funeral services 
were held on Tuesday, and were conducted 
by Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D., assisted by 
Rev. Drs. V. A. Cooper, T. C. Watkins 
and H. W. Ewing. Music wag rendered 
by the quartet of the Winthrop St. Church. 
The remains were taken to Natick, Mass., 


for burial. The sympathy of a wide circle 
ot triends throughout New England 
Methodism is extended to Mr. Fisk and 
daughter and to the aged mother in this sad 
affliction and bereavement. — Boston High- 
lands Church Beacon. 





SHINE BY THE TON 


To measure a shine by the ton would 
seem to be an almost impossible task. But 
it is done. One day last week Messrs. 
Morse Brothers of Canton, Mass., received 
orders tor more than ninety tons of RIS 
ING SUN stove polish and SUN PASTE 
stove polish. It is almost impossible to 
calculate the thousands upon thousands of 
stoves upon which this polish is used when 
but a single day’s sales ot this celebrated 
shiner figure up to nearly one hundred 
tons. 


Important Official Statement 


As recently published statements concerning 
the selection of a president for Northwestern 
University sre creating grave misunderstand- 
ing, I have been instructed to make the follow- 
ing official announcement. 

The Board of University Trustees appointed a 
committee to consider the matter of securing a 
president for the University, and instructed said 
com mittee to report to some future meeting of 
the Board tie results of its investigations to- 
gether with its recommendations in _ the 
premises. From this statement it is clearly 
apparent that no power was conferred upon the 
committee to tender the presidency to any one, 
and the committee has scrupulously abstained 
from exceeding its authority. It has, indeed, 
considered the qualifications of several gentle- 
men who have been suggested for the position ; 
and in two instances has, through some of the 
individual members of the com mittee, inquired 
whether these gentlemen were in a position to 
consider a nomination if it should be tendered 
to them, and how such a nomination would 
probably be regarded, but the committee has 
not made and has no power to make an author- 
itative offer of the presidency to anyone. It 
goes without saying that no one has had an 
opportunity to decline the presidency of Nortb- 
western University. 

FRANK P. CRANDON, 


Secretary of the Board of University Trustees 
and of the Nominating Committee. 


Evanston, Ill., Sept. 9. 








The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
weak strong. 
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For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La.. Says : 
“(tis particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss of 
appetite.” Supplies the needed nerve food and 
strengthening tonic. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Augusta Dist. Min. Asso. at Farmington, Me., 

Providence Dist. Min, Asso, at Haven Church, 
East Providence, R. I., 

Bangor Dist. (Southern Div.) Min. Asso. at 





Oct.7-9 


Oct, 14-15 


Sangerville, Me.. Oct, 14-15 
Norwich District Epworth League Conven- 

tion, at Rock ville, Oct. 15, 16 
New Redford Dist. Min. Asso, at Centenary 

Church, Provincetown, Oct. 21, 22 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso, at North Grosvenor 

Dale, Conn,, Oct. 21, 22 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 

Rev. James F. Mears, 95 South Main St., South Nor- 
walk, Conn, 

Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





HISTORICAL RELICS AND CURIOS. — At the 
fair in aid of the Deaconess Hospital there is to be an 
exhibit of articles of historic interest. If any of the 
readers of this paper know of anything of this descrip- 
tion thatcould be borrowed for ‘this purpose, they will 
confer a favor by writing to 


Mrs, R. 8, Dovueiass, Auburndale, Mass, 

FREEDMEN?’S AID. — The meeting of the General 
Com mittee of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tian Society will be held in Calvary Church, Allegheny 
City, Nov. 10012, 

DR. GRAY’S BIBLE CLASS. — Under the auspices 
of the Evangelistic Association of New England, Dr. 
James M. Gray will again conduct the Bible Class for 
the study of the Sunday-scbhoo!l lesson. The first ses- 
sion will be heidin Park St. Church, Saturday, Sept. 25, 
at 3.15 o’clock, when Rev. A.C. Dixon, D. D., will de- 
liver an address on **‘ The Teacher's Opportunity.” 

W. F. M.8.— The chairman of the entertainment 
committee forthe annual meeting at Portland, Me., is 
Mrs. G. K, Comery, 17 Locust St., and she will be glad to 
hear from all delegates at once. 


ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 





W.H. M.S.— An all-day meeting of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of Fitchburg District will be 
held on Wednesday, Oct. 2,in the Fitchburg Church. 
Prof. Harriette J. Cooke, of the Medical Mission, will be 
the speaker for the day. Lunch furnished by the Fitch- 
burg auxiliary. May A, Oseoon, Dist, Sec. 





NOTICE, — The Portland District Preachers’ Wives’ 
Association will meet at Chestnut St. Church, Portland, 
Oct. 7,atlla.m. All are requested to present reminis- 
cences of the vacation season. C, A, THAYER, Sec, 





W.H. M.8.— The annual meeting of the W. H. 
M.S. of Vermont Conference will be held in Enosburgh 
Falls, Oct, 16 and 17. ivy 
Mrs. X. M. FowLER, Cor. Sec. 





W. H. M. 8. — The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of New England 
Conference will be held in Lynn Common Church, 
Lynn, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 3 and 4. Opening 
prayer service Z to 2.30 p. m., Thursday ; reports will be 
received from districts and departments; addresses by 
Mrs. E, & Ham_en, of Kinsey, Ala., and Mrs. A.C, 
Clark, of East Boston. Thursday evening, from 6.45 to 
735a reception will be given to the Young Women’s 
Home Missionary Societies of the Conference. Evening 
session, 7.45; address by Mrs. Anna Kent, of East 
Orange, N, J. Mrs. Kent is secretary of the Bureau of 
New Mexico aud Arizona (Spanish). Friday, 10 a. m., 
executive session; reports from Conference officers, 
departments and committees, and election of officers, 
Friday, at 2 p. m., addresses by Prof. Harriette J. Cooke 
and Dr. A. PD. Mayo, of Washington, D. C., on ** Educa- 
tion in Southern States Today.”’ 

Each Auxiliary and Young Woman's Scciety is en- 
titled to one delegate for each twenty members and 
fraction thereof, provided no Society is without repre- 
sentation. Visit rs are cordially welcome to all sessions. 
Supper served Thursday and lunch Friday for 15 cents 
a plate. Ladies desiring entertainment for the night 
will please communicate with Mrs. A. S. Higgins, 83 
High Rock Ave., Lynn. 


SARAH WYMAN FLOy»D, Vonf, Cor, Sec, 





There is a beauty which is tar better than 
the mere color of the eyes or the shape of 
the features, and that is, the clean and 
wholesome !ook oft health on the infant’s 
tace, where every line and every curve de- 
note vigorous health and a pertectly work- 
ing digestive system. Mellin’s Food babies 
have such taces, and their bodies are corre- 
spondingly plump and well developed. 





DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitariurn 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation. The appoint 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites 
with bath. Electricity, massage, Turkish Rus- 
sian, Sulphur, Hydro-Electric, Nauheim, Min- 
eral, and other baths, Sprague’s Hot-air treat- 
ment for rheumatism. Sun parlor and prom- 
enude on the roof. Saratoga waters. Golf, 
— and Lawn Tennis. Lilustrated booklet 
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OBITUARIES 


Dear, folded hands, so worn with care, 
So quiet on the pulseless breast, 
Will any burden need you there, 
If heaven is a place of rest? 
And you, dear heart, will you forget 
The struggles of these lower lands? 
Or is there some sweet service yet 
For folded hands? 


Yours was the never-ending task 
Korn of a never-ending need. 
Our selfishness it was to ask, 
Your sweet unselfishness to heed, 
And now in the unwonted rest 
Long promised in the better lands, 
How can you sit an idle guest 
With folded bands? 


No tears to dry, no wounds to bind, 
No sufferer to tend and bless — 

W here will those eager fingers find 
A need for all their tenderness ? 

Yet, Knowing all they did before, 
Perchance the Fatber understands, 
And holds some precious work in store 

For folded hands. 


— Selected. 


Buckingham.— George E. Buckingham was 
born at North Blenheim, N. Y., April 3, 1835, 
and died at Milford, Mass., Sept. 6, 1901. 

He was the father of Rev. H. G. Buckingham, 
of the New England Conference, and Mrs. John 
L. Currier, of Newburyport. Converted early 
in life, the strength of his young manhood and 
the vigor of his maturer years were devoted to 
the cause of Christ in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. He was a class-leader as well as Sun- 
day-school superintendent, steward, trustee and 
chorister, for many years. Possessed of a fine 
voice and a great love for music, many, un- 
doubtedly, bave been influenced to live better 
lives by the sweet Gospel songs which he was 
wont to sing. 

For many years his home was the itinerants’ 
stopping place, and his counsels and assistance 
were eagerly sought in all matters pertaining 
to the church which he dearly loved. For more 
than a dozen years infirmities peculiar in their 
nature have rendered all public activity on his 
part impossible; but he is now at rest in the 
bosom of God forever, free from earthly sorrow, 
toil and care. 

The burial was in the family lot of his son at 
Millbury 


~ 


Butters.— Mrs. Susan B. Butters was born in 
Topsham, Vt., April 22, 1829, and died in Lowell, 
Mass., Aug. 8, 1901, aged 72 years. 

She came to Lowell when seventeen years of 
age with three other sisters to work in the 
cotton factory, and these sisters roomed together 
in delightful fellowship. Susan and Eleanor 
were known as the sweet singers of the Felch 
sisters, and often led off in singing familiar 
hymns wiile about their work. These were 
readily caught up by the mill girls until the 
noisy looms were fairly drowned out by the 
roomful of merry singers. In 1851, she became 
the wife of Mr. George Shaw Butters, a prosper- 
ous business man of Lowell, with whom she 
lived in happy fellowship in a beautiful home 
until his decease in 1880. 

Mrs. Butters was converted under the ministry 
of Dr. 8S. F. Upham, now professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., but was 

unable, on account of family cares, to unite 
witb the church until 1872, during tbe pastorate 
of Rev. T. Burton Smith at St. Paul’s Church, 
Lowell. She wasthe mother of three promising 
children — Charles, George and Eleanor. The 
eidest son died a few years age; Rev. George 8. 
Butters is well known as pastor of First Church, 
Somerville; and Mrs. Eleanor Butters Farnum 
is a resident of Lowell, her husband holding an 
important office in the city engineer’s depart- 
ment. Mrs. Butters always took great delight 
in her children, and fora few years after her 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
we physician of #0 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No aoe for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H LORD. lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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husband’s death moved about with her son 
George, transferring*her church relationship to 
Barre, Mass., and then to Ja maica Plain, where 
she will be most pleasantly remembered as 
‘*Mother”’ Butters 

For twenty-one years sbe suffered heroically 
from inflammatory rheumatism, and was so 
crippled by it that she was unable to walk dur- 
ing the last eleven years. She disposed of her 
beautiful home in Belvidere and settled in a 
Smaller and more convenient cottage in Lowel? 
Highlands near her daughter, uniting with the 
Highlands Church, and has been a most faitbful 
and very helpful member, though not able to 
attend church service for several years. 

Mrs. Butters was one of tbe truest and sincer- 
est women the writer bas ever known. She had 
an individualism all ber own, which was all 
the more interesting and charming because it 
was hers. Never given to flattery, she disliked 
it extremely in others, and so it would not be 
kind or consistent with her feelings to more 
than state the real facts of her life and character 
here. Her well-known admiration of her 
children was seldom expressed to tnem and as 
seldom to others, but was thoroughly appre- 
ciated when it came sincerely from others to 
her. She was a smart business woman, frugal 
and able in managing her estate, and was well 
posted in all passing events of general interest. 
She was a loyal Methodist and a quiet, sincere 
Christian, who depreciated herself and her own 
goodness, but who trusted in God, and in her 
owa heart magnified the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Never did son or daughter, who were devoted 
and frequent visitors at the home, leave her 
side that she did not in her «uaint way say, 
*“ George [or Eleanor), don’t forget to say your 
prayers, and remember and pray for me.” 
Beautiful indeed is the mother and sweet the 
home where prayer encircles all. The angels of 
God surely encamp around such dwellings. 
Her love for her church and her pastor was 
thoroughly genuine. She appreciated every 
remembrance of her and always wished to 
assist in every little enterprise of the church, 
and was greatly interested in the present effort 
to clear off the church indebtedness. 

Mrs. Butters’ courage and fortitude in suffer- 
ing were remarkable, and she never gave up her 
usual place in the wheel-cbair until perhaps 
forty-eight hours before her death. Her end 
was beautiful, peaceful and calm. She previ- 
ously had made all necessary plans concerning 
her burial. Her last few hours were full of love 
for her own, and it was a touching service which 
she desired at the family grove —that “her 
George” should say, “We commit our dear 
mother to the grave,earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, looking for the general 
resurrection in the last day, and the life of the 
world to come.” It was the privilege of the 
writer to conduct the funeral service at the 
home of the daughter, and we shall never forget 
the face of Mother Butters, beautiful even in 
death, fairer than in late life,and more as she 
looked twenty years ago when the two Georges 
joined Conference together and the two families 
became more and more intimate. Never was 
it more truly said of any one: “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” 

GEORGE M. SMILEY. 





September Magazines 


—— The leading place in the September Mag- 
azine of Artis devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ Span- 
ish Painting — Old and New,” by A. G. Temple, 
F.S. A., director of the Guildhall Gallery. Be- 
sides the frontispiece —a photogravure of ‘*A 
Spanish Courtship,” by Jose Garcia y Ramos — 
there are six illustrations from the paintings of 
Velasquez, Fortuny, Luis de Morales, Casado 
del Alisal, and Pradilla. B. Kendell brings to 
the attention of American readers Raphael 
Collin, the French decorative painter, in a bio- 
graphical sketch and critical estimate of his 
work. Several reproductions from his puint- 
ings are given in connection with the article. 
M. H. Spielmann devotes his fourth paper upon 
the Royal Academy Exhibition to “ Landscapes, 
Sea Pieces, and Sculpture.” The palatial new 
Allan Fraser Art College at Hospitalfield, 
Scotland, is described at length. This college 
is the bequest of the late Mr. Allan Fraser, the 
object being to offer instruction, board, cloth- 
ing and lodging to students gratuitously. ‘‘ How 
a Great Picture is Removed,” will be read with 
much interest. This is a noteworthy number 





of an always excellent art monthly. (Cassell « 
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Company, Limited: 7 and 9 West Isth St., New 
York.) 

- The September number of Current Liter- 
ature is strong in scientific matter. An inter- 
esting collection of articles are those on recent 
archeological research. This magazine has re- 
cently presented a large amount of information 
regarding the development of the organization 
of capital and the aims of organized labor. The 
literary features continue —the best from the 
world’s publications. (Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Co.: Bryant Bldg., New York.) 

—— The illustrations of “R. D. Blackmore's 
Country’”’ in the September Bookman — includ- 
ing a tinted frontispiece of “Lorna Doone’s 
Farm,” and views of Lynworth, Waters meed, 
Bagworthy Water,the Waterslide, are Church, 
Brendon, etc.—are exquisite. James Main 
Dixon shows “Some Real Persons and Places 
in ‘The Crisis,”’ with several illustrations. 
Neith Boyce contends that ** The Novel’s Dead- 
liest Friend” is — woman. In his article upon 
“The Alien Newspapers of New York City” 
Howard Clemens states that besides the fifteen 
hundred English publications in New York 
city there are no less than cighty newspapers 
and periodicals printed in foreign languages 
and dialects. William Trowbridge Larned 
writes in an interesting way of * Some Ameri- 
can Parodists.”” The “Chronicle and Com- 
ment’’ department is profusely illustrated. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: 5th Ave., New York.) 


— The most important article in Photo Fra 
for September — important because so instruct- 
ive—is “The Elements of Composition,” by 
Lucius W. Hitchcock. Judging from the illus- 
trations in Ernest Harold Baynes’ paper, “ Tree- 
Top Photography’’ must be decidedly exciting 
and difficult. Edward 8S. King reveals some 
curious phenomena in the “ Electrical Action of 








Wholesome Advice 


For People Whose Stomachs are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says when a man or wom- 
an comes to mecomplaining of indigestion, loss 
of appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour watery 
rising, headaches, sleeplessness, lack of ambi- 
tion, and a general run down, nervous condition, 
ladvise them to take after each meal one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tab- 
let to dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle 
with the food eaten. The result is that the food 
is speedily digested before it has time to sour 
apndferment. These tablets will digest the food 
anyway, whether the stomach wants to or not, 
because they contain harmless digestive prin- 
ciples, vegetable essences, pepsin and Golden 
Seal, which supply just what the weak stomach 
lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great success, 
both in curing indigestion and to build up the 
tissues, increasing flesh in thin, nervous ja- 
tients, whose real trouble was dyspepsia, and 
as soon as the stomach was put to rights they 
did not «now what sickness was. 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug store, and as 


they are not a secret patent medicine, they can 
be used as often as desired with full assurance 
that they contain nothing barmful in the slight- 
est degree; on the contrary, any one whose 
stomach is at all deranged will find great bene- 
fit from the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
They will cure any form of stomach weakness 





or disease except cancer of the stomach. 
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slides.” An interesting report is given of the 
(weuty-first annual convention of the Photog- 
rapbers’ Association of America, which was 
eld in Detroit, Mich., Aug. 6-9. There are sev- 
eral beautiful full-page illustrations this month. 
Photo Era Pablishing Company: 170 Summer 
=t., Boston.) 


— In the September Critic Prof. Lewis E. 
rates’ paper on Prof. Saintsbury’s * History of 
Criticism” will be found interesting both re- 
yarding Sainotsbury’s method of treating his 
subject and touching the functions of criticism 
on general. Gerald Stanley Lee’s second paper 

his series on “ Literary Drill in College”’ is 
full of suggestion for teacher and pupil. In his 
appreciation of the poetry of William Vaugho 
oody, Mr. Gilder gives him the highest rank 
umong the younger poets of the day. Among 
the illustrated articles are Henry Shelton’s re- 
view of ‘*The Comic Papers in America,” Geo. 
\. Aitken’s paper on Swift’s * Journal to Stella,” 
and M. Paul Bourget’s study of “ Victor Hugo, 
Komancier,” printed in French and enriched 
by Bryden’s woodcut of the great poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist. Striking portraits of Tolstoi, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Pierre Loti, James 
W hitcomb Riley, and James Pryde are given in 
this number. (Critic Company: New Rochelle, 
N. Bap 


— Clinton Scollard, the poet, is the author 
of the complete novel in the September Lippin- 
otts—“A Knight of the Hignway.” “ Win- 
wood's Luck” is a tale of the Rebellion by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Prof. E. P. Cheyney describes 
* Village Life in Mediwval England.” Short 
stories are also provided by 8S. R. Crockett, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, and E. Ayrton, with two 
new poems by Il. Zangwill — “ At the Zoo” and 
“Street Wanderers.’ The fiction lover may 
feel sure of finding the best in this excellent 
story-monthly. (J. B. Lippincott Company : 
Philadelphia, Pa ) 


~— The September St. Nicholas presents as a 
frontispiece the portrait of “ A Florentine Prir- 
cess of the Sixteenth Century,’ by Bronzino, 
who is really quite a modern-looking little girl. 
The secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Dr. S. P. Langley, is such a great lover of chil- 
dren tbat he has bad a special room fitted up 
for their instruction and entertainment, which 
Albert Bigelow Paine describes in a very inter- 
esting illustrated article. The “ Career of Dan- 
ger and Daring” presented this month by 
Cleveland Moffett is that of the “ Dynamite 
Worker,” which affords some thrilling tales of 
heroism. The Two Strange Animals” writ- 
ten of by John R. Coryell are the water-antelope 
and the water-hare. There is a beautiful short 
story by Josephine Daskam, “‘ The Imp and the 
Drum,” and bits of verse by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Albert Brown, A. B. Paine, Charles Battell 
Loomis, and otbers. (Century. Co.: Union 
Square, New York.) 


— The Book Buyer for September provides a 
fine portrait of Graham Balfour, the biographer 
of Robert Louis Stephenson, as a frontixpiece. 
* The Evolution of Steel Engraving in Amer- 
ica’”’ is depicted by Frank Weitenkampf. 
Clarence Ludlow Brownell amusingly sketches 
“ Thinking in Japanese.” In “ Private and 
Special Presses’’ FitzRoy Carrington gives 
* Notes on Some Book Clubs and on Printing 
in America.” There is the usual amount of 
notes on current literature, book reviews, and 
literary news. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York. ) 


— The September Quiver presents, as a 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Jacob and the Angel,” from the 
painting by J. D. Penrose, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1901. “Christ on the Waters” 
is the leading contribution, well illustrated 
with views of seafaring life. “‘The Resurrec- 
tion” is Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s article 
in the series upon “ The Life and Work of the 
Redeemer.”’ Dr. Hugh Macmillan provides a 
devotional paper upon “ A Sacrifice of Honey.” 
“Some Celebrated Women Hymn Writers” are 
“ written up,” with accompanying portraits, by 
Eveline Mitford. “ Lost Churches” is an article 
of curious interest by Gertrude Bacon. The 
short stories and serials this month are very 
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entertaining. (Cassell & Company: 7 and ¥ 


West l8th St., New York.) 


— Cassell’s Magazine for September is filled 
with entertaining reading. The illustrated 
papers include: **Metz—Thirty Years After,” 
by W. M. J. Williams; “ Tattersall’s,’ EK. H. 
Cooper; “Amongst Japanese Juggiers,” W. B. 
Robertson; “Our British Mountains,” Harold 
Spender;**Should Women Play Golf?” Leily 
Bingen. There are four or five short stories, 
besides new chapters in the serials —“* Kim,” 
by Rudyard Kipling, and “The Giant's Gate,” 
by Max Pemberton. (Cassell & Company, 
Limited: 7 and 9 West 18th St., New York.) 

—— The frontispiece and leading contribution 
in Donahoe's for September are devoted to 
Cardinal Wiseman. Kev. Francis A. Cunning- 
ham’s paper upon the Cardinal is profusely 
illustrated. Anna Seaton Schmidt depicts 
“Rescue Work in Liverpool’’—among the 
children. ‘ The Belgian Metropolis” is the sub- 
ject of an interesting, well-illustrated article 
upon Brussels by Rey. P. J. Cormican, S. J. 
The serial, “ Borrowed from the Night,’ is con- 
tinued. The cover design is appropriate to the 
season. (Donahoe’s Magazine Company: Bos- 
ton.) 


—The opening article in the Methodist 
Review for September-Uctober deals with “ The 
Class-meeting in Methodism.” It is by Bishop 
Vincent. He describes the work of the class in 
Europe, and makes suggestions of value to 
pastors and leaders in the United States. Other 
leading articles are: “Our Missionary Polity,” 
Bishop Thoburn; “The Motber in the Church,’ 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer ; ** Apologetic Worth of 
Christian Experience,’ Prof. W. Brenton 
Greene, Jr., D. D., of Princeton University; 
‘Self-help and Cost at Colleges,” Prof. James M. 
Lee, Western Reserve University. The edi- 
torial departments contain discussions of a 
variety of subjects of intense present-day inter- 
est. (Eaton & Mains: New York. Jennings «& 
Pye: Cincinnati.) 

— In the September-October number of the 
Methodist Review (Church South) Dr. Madge 
appears with a comprehensive contribution on 
*“ Alfred the Great — rlero and Saint.” “ Archie- 
ology and the Bible,” by Rev. J. H. Stevenson, 
LD. »., Ph. D., professor of Hebrew in Vanderbilt 
University, deals with the account of the flood, 
the Moabite stone, and the Siloam inscription. 
In “Psychic Waves,” Prof. Jonn F. Bonnell, 
M. A.,of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., discusses 
au subject that is engaging the attertion of 
many religious thinkers. He seeks a rational 
and scientific explanation of the psychic phe- 
nomena that is supposed to lie at the basis of 
Christian Science, spiritualism, theosophy, and 
kindred fads. (Barbee & Smith: Nashville, 
Tenn.) 





Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrbea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opeps Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19, 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm, R. NEWHALL, Principal, 
FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIEs . 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 


Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett 0. Fisk & Co. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. | 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 











Methodist Hook  Gonearn 


New England Depository 


THREE SMALL BOOKS 


Of Great Interest and Im- 
portance to All Think- 
ing People: 


SANCTIFICATION : RIGHT VIEWS AND 
OTHER VIEWS 


ny Bisnor S. M. MERRILL. 








THE CHISTIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST 
— 1S IT OURS? 


By MarRK GuY PEARSE, 





BAPTISM 

A discussion of the words 
* Buried with Christ in Baptism," 
By Wo. G. WILLIAMs, LL. D., 
Price, 25 


cents each ; or 29 cents Postpaid. 


Dr. Wm. A, Quayle’s three books: 
THE BLESSED LIFE 


Being a series of Meditations on 
hood and Womanhood in Christ. 
Price, $1. 


Man- 





A HERO AND SOME OTHER FOLK 


THE POET’S POET AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS 


Two delightiul volumes of Essays. 
Price, $1.25 each. 

** A Methodist Macauley has risen among 
us as an essayist. Dr. Quayle is surely 
worthy to staud beside that great English 
writer. He blends with the scholarship 
and classic grace of Macauley the evangel- 


istic fire of John Wesley.” — Bishop 
McCabe. 
Agents for the Chautauqua Books for 


1901-1902 


Send for Circular. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fali Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schcols charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO, L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 


President 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historica) places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 6. ©. BRAGDON, Principal 
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tains his old-time mental vigor and clear- 
ness of intellect to the fullest extent. 


— A cablegram from London announces 
the death of Judge Pleasant G. Wood, of 
Alabama, a delegate to the Ecumenical 
Conterence, 


— Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, 
editor of the Woman’s Missionary Friend, 
is visiting Mrs. Joseph Cook, at Cliff Seat, 
Ticonderoga. 


— Rev. Isaac McAnn, of Cliftondale, has 
gone to Boydton, Va., to become principal 
ot Boydton Institute. Friends will please 
address him there. 


— Bishop Warren was telegraphed to in 
Muskegon, Mich., to come to Washington, 
D. C., and speak at the McKinley memorial 
in the President’s church on Thursday. 
He arrived Wednesday evening, and on 
Thursday tound the church packed above 
and in the lecture-room. President Craw- 
tord, ot Allegheny College, alternated and 
addressed both audiences. 


—In a note received trom Rev. W. H. 
Meredith, written at London, Sept. 13, he 
says: ‘‘On Sunday, the 22d, I preach in 
the church Capt. Webb built on his return 
to England—one of the finest. He is buried 
underneath the communion table close to 
the pulpit. On the 26th I sail tor Boston 
on the‘ New England.’ Bishop Hamilton 
and his brother, Rev. Franklin Hamilton, 
and their families, the Washburns, Mr. C. 
R. Magee, and Mr. Willard S. Allen, will 
come on the same boat.”’ 


— Bishop Mallalieu writes the editor 
from Seattle, Wash., Sept. 17: ‘* Your letter 
contains the first word in regard to Dr. 
McDonald’s death. We have been close 
friends tor almost torty years. [am very 
sorry Icould not be at the funeral. The 
last of the old ones will soon be gone. 
Tratton and McDonald were wondertully 
unlike and yet wonderfully alike. They 
both wrought well tor God and humanity. 
They will find heaven a land of eternal 
harmonies. We will hope to meet them 
some fair day.” 





BRIEFLETS 





F Special attention is called to the Pub- 
lisher’s Column on the inside page of the 
cover. 


Ot course it was fitting and to be expected 
that our ministers would deliver sermonic 
addresses upon President McKinley. Near- 
ly all in our midst — perhaps all — have in 
some form honored the distinguished dead 
either in special memorial services in their 
own church or in union services with other 
churches, and many have in both ways. 
Our table is laden with marked local papers 
containing reports of such meetings, ad- 
dresses and poetical tributes, but it is im- 
possible to make use of them in our col- 
umns and treat all impartially. 





It is difficult to realize, as is stated with 
authority, that our denomination has 207 
churches in the city ot Chicago. We have 
only one Conference in New England in 
which there are as many Methodist church- 
es. 





Apropos of the editorial on another page 
upon “Bible Ignorance” attention is 
called to the trank and emphatic statement 
which Bishop Hendrix of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, made at the New 
Orleans Conference: ‘I register here and 
now a vow that hencetorth I will give more 
time to the study of the Bible and to secret 
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prayer.” It is quite possible that in this 
day, when so many attractive books, mag- 
zines and newspapers are piled upon the 
minister’s table, he should, all uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally, neglect the 
Bible which can alone inspire and teed 
him. 





As our readers will readily see, this issue 
is mainly devoted to the proceedings of the 
Ecumenical Conference in London. On 
this account the Epworth League pages 
will not appear until next week —- the issue 
of Oct. 2— but in ample time tor the study 
ot the prayer-meeting topic for the first 
Sunday in October. 





From an examination of last week’s 
Methodist exchanges it would almost seem 
as if they were unaware that the Third 
Ecumenical Methodist Conterence began in 
London Sept. 4, and ended Sept. 17. 
Through the alertness of our special corre- 
spondents, and the unfailing courtesy of 
the editor and publisher of the Methodist 
Recorder ot London, we were enabled to 
present our readers last week twelve pages 
of report of the proceedings; and this 
week’s installment is even more generous. 
Our readers will find much that is instruct- 
ive, edifying and inspiring in these re- 
ports. 





A special cable despatch to the Chicago 
Record-Herald, dated Sept. 18, states: ** The 
German clergy have notified Mrs. Eddy’s 
German lieutenants that Christian Science 
must go. Mrs. Frances Thurber, the real 
head ot the movement, asserts that the 
state and churck authorities have deter- 
mined to exhaust every means to drive 
Christian Science from the land.” In this 
connection we note the declaration in the 
daily press that a finely bound copy of Mrs. 

“ddy’s book presented to the German 
Emperor was immediately rejected by him. 





And now Boston is being stripped of a 
peculiar glory which it has held without a 
rival trom the first. This city has been 
accredited the world around as the inventor 
and inaugurator of religous fads, but 
Chicago now contends tor this reputation 
and is likely to winit. Nearly every week 
some new religious cult is launched there. 
The last, most unique and famous is ** The 
Gospel ot Manology.’” The “Church ot 
Man” has just been organized. The object 
oi this new church is to “ preach, teach and 
practice the gospel of manology instead ot 
theology.”’ 





The large amount of fresh and interest- 
ing Church News on hand, much ot it al- 
ready in type, is unavoidably ciowded 
over to the next issue on account of the 
pressure ot the Ecumenical Conterence re- 
port upon our columns. 





As an illustration of what can be done, 
we note the fact that Rev. Joseph Simp- 
son, of Concord, N. H., has already sent to 
this office seventeen new subscribers under 
our “ Fall Offer,” thus more than doubling 
the number ot subscribers in his church. 





The immortal hymn, “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” has been baptized into a new 
meaning and a dearer place in the hearts 
ot Christendom, since the dying President 
whispered it as his last best prayer. The 
singing of it in these days of sorrow has 
helped to swing the whole human family 
nearer to God. Not only English-speaking 
people, but every nation and tongue have 
joined in the hymn. Not only have Chris- 
tian disciples been comforted afresh with 
the lines, but a great multitude of believ- 
ers, a8 yet unresognized and undefined by 
the Christian Church, have sung out a very 
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| real faith in a God they desire to love and 
| obey as well as to worship. 





Boston Preachers’ Meeting 


Rev. E. H. Hughes presided. Rev. H. H. 
Paine read the Scriptures and led in prayer, 
Resolutions condemning the use of cartoons in 
the public press unfavorably characterizing 
our public officers, were introduced by Kev, 
W.T. Worth, and unaniimously adopted. Rev. 
Dr. W. T. Perrin read carefully-prepared resolu- 
tions on the death of President McKinley, which 
were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

The order of the day was taken up, which was 
areport from the great summer conventions. 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., spoke for the Epworth 
League Convention at San Francisco. He 
thought it was worth while to hold such Chris- 
tian conventions simply for an object-lesson,. 
It was worth while because of the inspiration it 
carries to the great cities. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the preparation which had been 
made for this convention. The streets and 
buildings were nearly all elaborately decorated 
with the Epworth League colors, emblems 2nd 
mottoes. The visitor could not help being en- 
thused by what greeted his eyes. 

Secretary J. W. Baer spoke of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Cincinnati. He 
thought the day of holding great conventions 
had not gone by, but the day of holding these 
conventions so frequently had passed. Em- 
phasis was placed upon home religion — family 
prayers, home reading and home good cheer ; 
also upon civic righteousness, especially vy 
giving attention to the primaries. Again, the 
convention gave emphasis to the question of 
evangelistic missions. They are training their 
young people to giveatenth of their income. 
They are trying to get the older young people 
and the boys and girls to begin each day witha 
bit of the Wordand a brief prayer. What we 
need is not more method, but more motive 
power. He said he was called a Christian En- 
deavor crank. A crank is “an expert on the 
question in which you are not interested.”’ His 
words were interesting and enthusiastic. 

Rev. L. H. Dorchester gave a helpful and 
illuminating address on the London Ecumen- 
ical Conference. He spoke of the fellowship 
and unity of the Conference, the latter being in- 
tensified by the common sorrow caused by the 
news of the death of President McKinley. The 
trend of the Conference was spiritual. The re- 
port of the work of church union among the 
Metbodist bodies was very encouraging. The 
spirit of the Conference was against the settle- 
ment of international differences by war. It 
uttered the conviction that the faith of the 
church is in no danger of being undermined by 
the “ higher criticism,’’ so called. The speaker 
closed with a description of the great success of 
the “ Forward Movement.” 

Dr. Taylor offered resolutions on the depar- 
ture of Dr. F. H. Knight for his new field of labor 


as president of New Orleans University. Dr. 
Knight responded in a few felicitous remarks. 
Chairman W. B. de las Casas, of the Metropol- 
itan Park Commission, is to address the Meeting 
next Monday. This Commission, in securing 
control of wide areas of land, and especially iu 
transforming Revere and Nantasket Beaches, is 
doing a work with important sociological and 
moral bearings. All of our ministers should 
hear the story of this great system. Ww. 


Through the Berkshires Down the 
Hudson. 


On the Fall River Line, Boston to Albany, 
to New York, to Boston. Starting Thurs- 
day, Oct. lo. For $5. Get a descriptive 
leaflet... A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston & Albany R. R., Boston. 











OFFICES TO LET 


In Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield Street. 
Building has been thoroughly renovated 
during the summer. Freight and Passen- 
ger Elevators. Inquire of 

Janitor, Room 7. 





ORGAN FOR SALE 


Suitable for vestry or home. Low top, pan- 
eled back, 13 stops, 2 octave couplers, 2 knee 
swells, powerful tone, used but little. Price, $25. 

M. E. SCOVILLE, 
7 School St. Place, Everett, Mass. 





